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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


Twenty-third Annual Convention 


FIRST SESSION, 
Friday, November 26, at 10.30 A. M. 


President JAMES D. Morrat, Presiding. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


HONORABLE HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, COMMISSIONER OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


I believe, Mr. President, that according to the schedule my time 
has already expired and I am living on the time of the following 
speaker. Punctuality is the thief of time. I was here at half-past 
10 and ready to proceed with my part. I say this simply for the 
benefit of the following speakers ; because I am determined to say 
what I came to say, even though they may be impatient as I pro- 
ceed. I am perfectly aware that this is a holiday time with teach- 
ers and pupils and others, and that they are not expected to 
observe the strict rules of punctuality; and therefore what I say 
has no application whatever, except to the succeeding speakers. As 
one who has been a succeeding speaker I know how very difficult 
it is to listen to the men who go before you, especially when the 
time has come for you to speak. 

One of the difficulties which I face this morning is that ineradi- 
cable awe which goes with the affection that we all feel for our 
teachers. I do not see before me (because they are in a better 
world) the woman teacher and the man teacher who had the 
greatest influence in my school training; but if I should live to be 
a hundred I shall never get away from the feeling of awe which 
I always had for them, and you teachers and all teachers whom 
I ever have the honor of addressing always represent to me those 
teachers. 
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Then again I am somewhat embarrassed by the fact that I am a 

trustee, and that trustees are not expected to give advice to 
teachers. Colonel Henry Lee, in his delightful reminiscences 
privately printed, speaking of his service for a generation as an 
overseer of Harvard University, and perhaps with particular ref- 
erence to President Eliot, said, “Whenever I offer him my purse 
and my advice I know, in the language of the Scripture, that the 
one will be taken and the other will be left.” The trustee occupies 
such a very humble position in the educational world that he pro- 
ceeds with fear and trembling; and even upon such an occasion 
as this, where he has, on account of his other official position, an 
opportunity to offer a greeting, he snatches a trembling joy. 
_ I wish that some time or other you might include in your pro- 
gram (if you will pardon the suggestion) a conference at which 
trustees might be allowed to talk back. I have the honor of being, 
like your president, a Presbyterian (and I am not at all surprised 
to find a Presbyterian at the head of this association; they are 
usually at the front)—I had the honor of presiding at one of the 
recent sessions of our Presbyterian synod which was set apart 
(and for the first time, so far as I know) to a consideration of 
the duties of elders, the elders being as a rule left out of the 
general consideration of the synod; and there the elders had a 
chance to say what they thought about the ministers and the 
ministers had a chance to say what they thought about the elders; 
and it was very frank and very profitable. I suggest that the next 
time you come back to Washington (which I hope may be next 
year; and if not, it ought not to be farther away than the year 
following ; you ought to hold every other session at least in Wash- 
ington) you give the trustees a chance, and also give yourselves a 
chance to tell the trustees what you think of them in the way in 
which they should go and the way in which they are going. 

However, I have the great advantage this morning of knowing 
that I do not have to tell you about the national capital. I have 
had, for over nine years, a class of my own in the government of 
the national capital which has been attended by very intelligent 
pupils from all over the United States in conventions and gath- 
erings of one kind and another; and I usually have to begin with 
the elements—have to tell them that we don’t vote in the District 
of Columbia, and, nevertheless, that we have public opinion, and 
government by public opinion, and that the United States since 
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1878 has paid one-half of the maintenance of the national capital ; 
that before that time the people living here paid the whole expense 
of the maintenance of the national capital and that now they are 
cheerfully paying as much as all the eighty millions outside of the 
District of Columbia. Last year I think our contribution was 
about $16 per capita and the contribution of the rest of you, who 
live outside of the District of Columbia, was about 6 cents per 
capita. I am very sure that none of you begrudge that 6 cents; 
on the contrary, I am sure that most of you, especially after you 
have seen what is being done here, and the plans for the future, 
will be very glad to double or even treble that contribution. 
Fortunately you know the history of your country and the 
history of your capital, so that I am not called upon to spend any 
time upon that. I need not say that it is a great personal pleasure 
to me to have the opportunity of offering the welcome of the 
government of the District of Columbia, especially on such a day 
as this, which is typical of our Washington weather (as the local 
members will testify), and in a place like this, from which you can 
look out over the whole District of Columbia and see with the eye 
of the body the present beauty and with the eye of the mind the 
future beauties of our common capital. As you go about these 
streets, as you remember that George Washington rode or walked 
all over this city while he was making it; as you remember that 
Abraham Lincoln did all his great work here; that at the White 
House, that at the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, that 
at Ford’s Theater, that at the Peterson House just opposite, that 
at the Soldiers’ Home, you can trace his whole great career; as you 
think of all the other great men from John Marshall to the present 
time who have served here, and all the great things which have 
been done here or done from here, I am sure that you will go away 
with a quickened patriotism and an even larger and farther vision. 
The honor of your visit is highly appreciated by the national 
capital, because it has a keen appreciation of all intellectual service, 
I think more than any other large city. It knows what your 
service means, not only to the Middle States, but to the whole 
country. This is more and more an educational center; and if we 
knew only what is being done by our own colleges and schools; if 
we knew only the fine men and women who teach in them—mem- 
bers of your Association—we should be able to appraise highly 
what you are doing. We know your ideals and how patiently 
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and courageously you strive towards them, and what that means 
to the men and women who are the product of the schools and 
colleges, and to the future that will be in their hands. 

This is an incomplete world, full of incomplete human nature, 
with no satisfactory theory except that it is a school. Like all 
strong men and women you are impatient with incompleteness 
and with your own failures, and that way lies new success; but 
you ought not to be discouraged. It is good to praise our own 
time and the actors in it; it is certainly our golden opportunity, 
if not our golden age. I believe and the world believes (and I 
speak now as an outsider, as a layman) that you are doing as 
good work as was ever done. I believe your graduates who have 
won true success prove it. 

This Association in itself is an evidence of the steady improve- 
ment in the educational service of the country, readjusting, as it 
is, the relations between colleges and preparatory schools to the 
betterment of both and to the advantage of all of us. Like the 
unexpected service of the Carnegie Teachers’ Fund in raising the 
standard of excellence, it in less than a quarter century has greatly 
contributed to the same end. It is very easy for outsiders to give 
advice; some of it you might accept offhand. You might agree, 
for example, that football must be mended or ended; but when we 
enter upon more delicate and intricate questions, you have the 
right to say that you know best. You are your own severest 
critics, and we can safely trust you. You believe, as we all do, 
that the great object is to turn out real men and real women, who 
shall be ready for whatever life has in keeping for them, and that 
what is most needed is a greater interest in the individual student 
on the part of the teacher and a greater interest in the studies on 
the part of the individual student, even though the value of ath- 
letics and society is freely granted. The man, the woman, or the 
association who shall rouse the same interest in learning that the 
student has in athletics or society will do the world an immortal 
service. 


HONORABLE ELMER E. BROWN, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: The man who follows 
Commissioner Macfarland has no fault to find with him as regards 
the time that he has taken, but only as regards his having said so 
many of the good things that there are to say and having left so 
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few to be said. And those of us who many and many a time in 
recent years have listened to Commissioner Macfarland as he has 
welcomed various bodies to this District have a feeling of sincere 
regret and loss that owing to his resignation from his high office 
we are soon to be at the end of this remarkable series of welcom- 
ing addresses which he has delivered. 

Reference has been made to the fact that Washington, like other 
cities, has some large motor cars for seeing the city. Those who 
have made comparison between the crowds of people that are seen 
on these motor cars from time to time in Washington and those 
that are seen on similar conveyances in other cities have noticed 
this characteristic of the Washington sightseers: that they have 
an unmistakable air of owning every thing that they look upon. 
They don’t have that air in New York. There are explanations 
for this different characteristic of our sightseeing crowds. One 
explanation is the fact that we have here an unusually large num- 
ber of bridal couples, who, of course, own everything that they see. 
The other explanation is that every American who rides about the 
city of Washington is in fact looking upon his own. And so, 
when I come here to welcome you to the city of Washington it is 
not exactly a welcome that I have to offer; it is simply to remind 
you that this is your city, and always has been; that you have 
simply come to your own. And we who live here throughout the 
year trust that you will feel at home here in your own surround- 
ings. 

Washington is not simply a national city. Itis chiefly that. But 
it is also one city among cities, with a life of its own, with an 
educational life of its own. We have here educational institutions 
that are national in character, and others that if not national are 
at least general in their character; and we have others that are 
local, like the educational institutions of other cities. I should 
like to say to you that your coming at this time has been a blessing 
to us who are engaged in educational work in Washington, in that 
it has called together the representatives of all of these different 
classes of educational institutions. We have had a good time in 
the getting together in preparation for your coming. We have 
done what we could to make it a pleasant visit for you. The 
announcements of what we have to offer in the way of entertain- 
ment have already been made, and will be repeated from time to 
time. We hope that you will enjoy these arrangements which we 
have made as much as we have enjoyed the making of them and 
the anticipation of your coming. 
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We hope that you will see as much of our Washington institu- 
tions as possible while you are here. Speaking only for the one 
with which I am connected, and uttering words which I suppose 
will be repeated by the representatives of all other educational 
institutions in the city, I hope you will come, if you have oppor- 
tunity, and see the Bureau of Education. It is occupying new 
quarters ; those of you who saw it a year ago have something new 
to see. It is open to visitors from g o’clock in the morning until 
2 0’clock in the afternoon. You will be cordially welcomed there ; 
it is your office, and we hope that you will come and see us there. 

Mr. President, I must not take more of the time of this morn- 
ing’s program. I wish simply to repeat what I have already said 
in other words: that our welcome is an extremely hearty welcome. 
We appreciate the great work that this Association has done in 
the past; and we hope to see this session a session fruitful in 
things done, as other sessions of this Association from its earlier 
days have been. We are glad to see you; we hope that you will 
have a good time with us; we shall be sorry to see you go away; 
and we hope that you will carry pleasant recollections with you 
when you go. 


RESPONSE. 


PRESIDENT JAMES D. MOFFAT, WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 


The President: In your behalf, ladies and gentlemen, I wish 
to extend to these gentlemen our thanks for their cordial words 
of welcome. For my own part it is the first time I have ever been 
welcomed to the District of Columbia. I have come to this city 
often, but always with the sense of part ownership referred to 
by Mr. Brown. As I look upon these magnificent buildings, I say 
to myself, “Yes, you have contributed to all this magnificence,” for 
I have bought a few articles that were imported from abroad. 
Whoever does that contributes to the coffers of the United States 
treasury. I am very much surprised, however, to hear the decla- 
ration of Mr. MacFarland that I have contributed only six cents a 
year. I had not heard that the tariff was so far reduced that any- 
body could buy any article and pay only six cents duty upon that 
article. Perhaps he is correct in asserting that only six cents have 
come directly to the Washington city. The fact is, I have not the 
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slightest idea where my contributions go, nor how they are ex- 
pended. I only feel sure that ordinarily I do not contribute to this 
general fund through the Department of Internal Revenue, except 
when, once in a while, in a great emergency, they require us to put 
stamps upon our checks. In no other way have I contributed to 
the swelling of the funds of the District of Columbia. 

It is a new experience to be met on the threshold of this District 
of Columbia by one who properly represents its government. He 
has not asked us to show our passports, neither has he put us 
under bond to behave ourselves while here. He has cordially 
invited us to enjoy all that we can see, all that we can eat, all that 
we can hear. We are also indebted to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for his welcome, and appreciate it as coming from one who 
represents the educational department of our government, because 
we also are educators and rejoice in the growth of our national 
system of education. It has not yet attained the detailed perfec- 
tion of a national system of education with which all our institu- 
tions are correlated and contributing to the general result; but 
those of us who have memory and age to go back some years 
have noted the increasing importance of the work done by the 
Commissioner of Education, and we are still hoping that that 
progress will continue; that we shall feel, more and more, year 
after year, the important bearing upon all our educational work of 
tle special work done by the Bureau of Education. 

Let me say to these brethren that we intend to enjoy ourselves. 
We are going to stay just as long as we can possibly stay, and we 
are intending to leave at last with regret, but with hope that we 
may be welcomed again in another year, or in a second year—I 
can hardly entertain the thought that it must be three years before 
we meet again in this beautiful city. 

We will now proceed to the serious business before us, the con- 
templation of some of the perplexing problems of an educator’s 
life. It is possible that the topic first to be presented to us has 
chief interest for those of us who are connected with colleges and 
universities ; but since I know of the establishment of fraternities 
in high schools (I have not yet heard of their being established in 
kindergartens, though I should not be much surprised to hear it), 
I feel that this topic will be of interest to us all, particularly as it 
is to be presented to us by a gentleman who is giving close personal 
attention to this subject, as well as to other subjects connected 
with the welfare of our colleges. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY 
IN STUDENT LIFE. 


MR. CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE, NEW YORK CITY. 


We use one unfortunate expression in speaking of our colleges 
and the life of the students therein. We say of the lad about to 
enter college, “He is leaving home.” We might better say, “He is 
going to another locality for four years, where he must find new 
and quite different home conditions, which will exert their moral 
and social influences upon him as an individual, but through an 
essentially different embodiment and environment. The lad has 
been fitted for the curriculum department of the college, in which 
he will be under strong stimulus and control; but has he been at 
all fitted for the college community life or the college home life, 
and under what stimulus and control will he be therein? What 
have we done to insure that he will not make shipwreck in one of 
these departments, no matter how well he does in the curriculum ?” 

During these four years of adolescence the young citizen will 
be largely moulded, morally and physically, and to some extent 
mentally, by this new and untried form of the home, wherein the 
members remain but a few years and are constantly shifting; 
wherein they are governed by consent, and are not under recog- 
nized and long-standing authority as in the parents’ home; wherein 
they do not come to the responsibility gradually, as do parents, 
nor carry that responsibility for many. years. Yet life in this 
home will seriously affect the curriculum results upon the average 
student. The notion that the entering student is leaving home 
rather than temporarily changing to a new form of home is 
unsound and unfortunate. It has adversely affected the conduct 
of the curriculum, of the community and home life, and of the 
administration of the college. It pervades the mind of the parent 
and of the college, and misleads both. 

I have had the good fortune to have access to a file of the 
printed laws of Yale, covering the years from 1765 to 1906, inclu- 
sive. After a careful study of these and of college histories, it is 
evident, first, that it was the college itself which deliberately aban- 
doned its home field and abdicated its home functions; that, com- 
mencing a century ago, this abandonment came first in the state 
universities and afterwards in some colleges like Cornell, which 
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have built no dormitories and exercised no true home functions; 
and that many other colleges have done much the same thing by 
gradually reducing their dormitory accommodations, although 
their student body was constantly growing larger. Second, that 
this policy of abandonment was well developed and defined long 
before the fraternities felt compelled to step into the breach thus 
formed, and supply houses and homes to meet the need created by 
the previous action of the colleges. Third, that the assumption of 
the home functions and duties by the fraternities was as decided 
a change for them as the abandonment of these functions and 
duties had been for the colleges; and that neither the colleges nor 
the fraternities have as yet realized the full significance of the 
change or readjusted themselves to it. Fourth, that many of the 
best features of the college home of earlier days survive only in 
the fraternity homes and have disappeared elsewhere in the 
colleges. 

First, we must clearly understand that the change was brought 
about by the act, or, if you please, the deliberate default of the 
college itself. In other words, the college had already abandoned 
the college home before any one else assumed to exercise its func- 
tions. I wish to make it clear that the first default was made by 
the college itself; that that default has continued for many years 
and still continues, notwithstanding the evil effects upon the 
curriculum which have evidently followed from it. 

The chief responsibility for present moral and vicious condi- 
tions lies with the colleges themselves, and not primarily with the 
fraternities or other agencies; for this transfer of the college home 
functions to other hands came about through a deliberate change 
of policy upon which, for many years, the colleges looked with 
the greatest satisfaction. It was no accident. Like so many 
other college mistakes of the past half century it was a step in the 
dark, deliberately taken. It is unimportant whether we say that 
the college abandoned the traditions of its home, or that it allowed 
the home previously provided by it to atrophy, or by disuse to 
become a mere vermiform appendix. The important point is that 
it was the college itself which deliberately abdicated its supremacy 
in the college community and college home departments, and spent 
its time and money and effort on the instructional department. 
The fraternities did not intrude upon the field of the college. They 
merely occupied a portion of the field which it had already aban- 
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doned. It is not surprising—and certainly it ought not to surprise 
the college itseli—that this neglect and abdication of all control 
over the two of its great educational departments which most 
affect the students physically and morally have been followed, as 
we are told in so many college inaugurals, by correspondingly 
poor work, as to a large proportion of the students, in the instruc- 
tional department; or that the technical conduct and development 
of that department have become inherently bad; or that the very 
ideals of the teaching force and the objects for which they strive 
have correspondingly deteriorated. The college should have known 
that when it ceased to take cognizance of and constantly use the 
moral and physical educative elements of the college home life 
and the college community life it would also largely lose the use 
of the very units for evaluing its own instructional work which 
made efficient upon the individual the work of the earlier college, 
which was primarily interested in the rounding out of the whole 
man, and only secondarily in his classroom work. It should have 
known beforehand that this undue emphasis by the college organi- 
zation upon its instructional functions could have but one result, 
so aptly described by President Wilson: 

“Life at college is one thing, the work of the college another, 
entirely separate and distinct. The life is the field that is left free 
for athletics not only, but also for every other amusement and 
diversion. Studies are no part of that life, and there is no com- 
petition. Study is the work which interrupts the life, introduces 
an embarrassing and inconsistent element into it. The faculty has 
no part in the life; it organizes the interruption, the interference.”* 

The modern college has grown content to rate the nominal edu- 
cational efficiency of its curriculum upon its individual students 
by the ex parte statements of its catalog, and the actual efficiency 
by an A, B, C, D marking system, ignorantly, illogically and irregu- 
larly applied, but ending in a diploma. When the American col- 
lege deliberately changed its ideals and methods and based its esti- 
mate of its own educational work and growth upon the catalog 
value of numbers of courses, and faculty, and freshmen, and stu- 
dents, and diploma holders of the 60 per cent. variety; when it 
deliberately determined not to give any credit for good work done 
in its home life or its community life, but to recognize only the 


*The American College, Vol. I, page 115. 
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instructional department and the results therein as having diploma 
values, it necessarily sowed the wind and it has indeed reaped the 
whirlwind. The college should have known thirty-five years ago 
what educational disasters must follow from its abdication of all 
responsibility for the college community life and college home 
life. But it did not see the danger; and now the scandal has 
grown so great that the inaugurals and set addresses of college 
presidents are largely devoted to discussing some phase of the 
inefficiency of college education as at present conducted. 

In the earliest colleges the college home and the college home 
life were paramount, and the instruction incidental. Character and 
future power, and not the diploma, were the chief things. More 
than anything else the college was a boarding-school home. The 
very buildings were designed with this in view. Harvard’s first 
edifice was described in 1643 as follows: 

“The building is very fair and comely within and without, hav- 
ing in it a spacious hall, where they daily meet at the Commons, 
Lectures, Exercises, and a large library, with some books to it, the 
gifts of divers of our friends; their chambers and studies also 


fitted for and possessed by the students, and all other rooms 
of office necessary and convenient.”* 

In this college home all the students and tutors were expected 
to live. 


‘ 


Likewise at Yale the first building “consisted of a chapel, which 
was used also as a dining-room, a library, a kitchen, and twenty 
suites of rooms for students.” * The second building was the 
rector’s or president’s house, which was built in large part by the 
proceeds of an impost tax on rum, levied for the college by the 
Colonial Legislature.* Thus in the early day the first thing was 
the housing of the students and the conduct of their home life. 
The same tutor taught the class throughout its course, held many 
recitations in his own room and sat at or near the head of the 
table in the commons, and in this way became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each boy, and governed his classroom instruction 
accordingly. The tutors, the resident masters and bachelors, and 
the upper and lower classmen lived and ate together in the dormi- 


*Thayer, Harvard University, page 4. 
+Universities and Their Sons, Vol. I, page 233. 
tThe American College, Vol. 1, page 130. 
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tories, under a quad system closely modeled upon the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Let us note some of the ways in which 
the college exercised the greatest care in regard to its home life 
and the little that there then was of its community life; and how 
it sought first to form strong moral character, not at the expense 
of classroom work, but as an aid to it and as its basis. To illus- 
trate my points I can make only the scantiest citations from the 
Yale laws, which even in 1808 filled forty pages octavo, set solid. 

In the laws of 1774, the chapters “Concerning Admission into 
College” and “Concerning Scholastic Exercises” fill less than five 
pages. But Chapter II “of a pious and religious Life” occupies two 
pages and six sections, and is supplemented by Chapter IV “of a 
regular moral Behaviour,” filling almost eight pages, and by other 
chapters which cover various details of the home and community 
life of the students. The importance then attached to religious 
character is indicated by Section I of the chapter entitled “of a 
pious and religious Life,” as follows: 

“All the Scholars are required to live a religious and blameless 
Life according to the Rules of God’s Word, diligently reading the 
holy Scriptures, that Fountain of divine Light and Truth, and 
constantly attending all the Duties of Religion.” 

To insure that this religion should be strictly Calvinistic and of 
the Saybrook Platform brand, the orthodoxy of the faculty was 
looked to with equal care. Up to 1825 the Yale laws provided that 

“Whenever a President, Fellow, Professor, or Tutor, shall be 
elected; he shall, before entering on the duties of his office, give 
his assent to the following formula, viz: 

a being chosen of Yale-College, do hereby 
declare my free assent to the Confession of Faith, and rules of 
Ecclesiastical discipline, agreed upon by the churches of the State 
of Connecticut, A. D. 1708: (The Saybrook Platform.) 

““‘Or, shall by examination or otherwise, give to the President 
and Fellows, satisfactory evidence of his religious belief and 
qualifications : 

“ “Provided that, in case of necessity, a Tutor, or a Professor, 
other than a Professor of Divinity, may give such assent or satis- 
factory evidence to the Prudential Committee, or the President; 
and thereupon be inducted into office.’ ” 

This orthodoxy of each member of the faculty was deemed 
very important, for until 1873 it was provided that 
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“It shall be the duty of the Faculty diligently to inspect and 
watch over the manners and behavior of the Students, and, in all 
proper methods, both by example and precept, to recommend to 
them a virtuous and blameless life, and a diligent attention to the 
public and private duties of religion.” (L. 1832, Chapter III, 
page II.) 

The plan of a six months probationary period for freshmen is 
not new. It prevailed at Yale from the earliest date, but was 
applied to the student’s moral conduct and not to his classroom 
attainments. Up to 1848 the Yale laws provided that 

“The senior Tutor shall keep a matriculation book, in which 
shall be registered the names of all students, who by their regular 
behavior, and attention to collegiate duties, for six months at least 
after their admission, shall exhibit evidence satisfactory to the Fac- 
ulty of their unblemished moral character. And if any candidate 
shall fail of exhibiting such evidence, within a reasonable time, he 
shall be allowed to attend on the exercises of the College no longer. 
Each candidate shall be particularly required to exhibit proof that 
he is not guilty of using profane language. All those who are 
Students on probation, as well as the regular members who have 
been matriculated, shall be subject to the laws, penalties and dis- 
cipline of the College. No candidate’s name shall be registered, 
until he shall have subscribed the following engagement: 

“*T, A. B., on condition of being admitted as a Student of Yale- 
College, promise, on my Faith and Honor, to observe all the Laws 
and Regulations of this College; particularly, that I will faithfully 
avoid using profane language, gaming, and all indecent, disorderly 
behavior, and disrespectful conduct to the Faculty of the same: 
as witness my hand. A. a” 

The students were to remain in their studies or classrooms 
except for very short intervals. 

“Every Student shall diligently apply himself to his Studies in 
his Chamber, as well as attend constantly upon all public Exer- 
cises appointed by the President or his Tutor ; and no Student shall 
walk abroad, or be absent from his Chamber without Liberty, 
except half an Hour after Breakfast, and an Hour and half after 
Dinner, and from Prayers at Night to Nine o’Clock, upon Penalty 
of two Pence, or more, to six Pence, at the Discretion of the 
President or Tutors.” 

This rule was to be enforced by the members of the faculty, 
who were to make frequent visits to all rooms and who were 
authorized to “break open any college door” whenever they saw fit. 
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“Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper Errand or Mes- 
sage, required of him by any one in any upper Class, which if he 
shall refuse to do he shall be punished. Provided that in Study 
Time no Graduate may send a Freshman out of College Yard, or 
an Undergraduate send him any where at all without Liberty first 
obtained of the President or Tutor.” 

A few more excerpts will show that this regulation of the 
college home life was constant, thorough and far reaching: 

“Tf any Student shall very frequently neglect the public Exer- 
cises aforesaid, or perform them very flightily; or if he be fre- 
quently absent from public Prayers, or from his Chamber in 
studying Time, or spend the Main of his Time in Sloth and Idle- 
ness, he shall be punished by Fine, Admonition, the having some 
extraordinary Exercises appointed him, or by Dismission from 
College, as the Nature and Degree of the Crime shall require.” 
(L. 1774, Chapter III, page 8.) 

“Tf any Scholar shall go a Fishing or Sailing, or undress himself 
for Swimming, in any Place exposed to public View, or shall go 
more than two Miles from College on any Occasion, or go to any 
Court or Town Meeting, a Meeting for youthful Diversion, or 
any other Assembly, whereby precious Time may be unprofitably 
spent, without first obtaining Liberty from the President or his 
Tutor, he may be fined not exceedingly two Shillings; nor may 
any public Entertainment or Treat be allowed to Scholars, unless 
at the public Commencement.” (L. 1774, Chapter IV, page 14.) 

“Tf any Student shall profane the Lord’s Day by unnecessary 
Business, Diversion, or walking abroad, or shall admit any other 
Student or Stranger into his Chamber, or on the preceding or fol- 
lowing Evening, shall make any indecent Noise or Disturbance, or 
shall behave indecently or profanely at the Time of public Wor- 
ship, or at Prayers in the Chapel, he may be punished by Admoni- 
tion, or otherwise, as the Nature and Demerit of the Crime shall 
require.” 

“Every Scholar is required to show all due Honour and Rev- 
erence both in Words and Behaviour to all his Superiors, viz. 
Parents, Magistrates, Ministers, and especially to the President, 
Fellows, and Tutors of this College; and shall in no Case use any 
reproachful, reviling, disrespectful or contumacious Language; 
But on the contrary shall show them all proper Tokens of Rever- 
ence and Obedience.” 
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“If any Student shall play at billiards, cards or dice, or any 
other unlawful game, or at backgammon, or at any game for a 
wager ; or shall keep in his chamber cards or a backgammon board; 
or shall call for any strong drink in any tavern or other place 
within two miles of the College, or become intoxicated, he shall 
be punished for the first offence by admonition, and for any sub- 
sequent offence may be rusticated, suspended, or sent home.” 
(This clause as to backgammon was dropped out in the laws of 
1848, but the remainder of the section was in force till 1868, when 
is merely prohibited billiards in a public saloon, and games for 
wagers.) (L. 1825, Chapter VIII, page 28.) 

“No Student shall keep a horse or carriage for use in the town 
of New Haven; nor shall any Student hire a horse or carriage in 
New-Haven, in term time, without permission from some one of 
the Faculty.” (In force till 1848.) 

“No Student shall be allowed to purchase any fruits, pastry, or 
other articles of food or drink, which are offered for sale in the 
College buildings, or in the College yard. And it shall be the duty 
of the Faculty to prohibit any person from offering such articles 
for sale in the College yard or buildings.” (In force till 1848.) 

“No Student shall be present, at any convivial meeting, either 
within or without the walls of the College, in the town of New- 
Haven, in which wine or other inebriating liquors are or may be 
introduced; unless on special invitation to attend on a party, in 
some private family, and with the approbation of the Faculty of 
the College previously obtained; on penalty of admonition, sus- 
pension, or dismission; as the circumstances of the offence may 
require.” 

The intimacy of college life and the poverty of the institution 
are further shown by the fact that it was necessary for some of 
the undergraduates to room in the recitation rooms. Until 1835 
the following sections appear: 

“The classes shall not go to their recitation rooms, until the 
tolling of the bell for the recitation; and shall leave them immedi- 
ately after the recitation is ended. (L. 1832, Chapter IV, page 17.) 

“The Students who inhabit the recitation rooms, shall receive, 
of the respective divisions of the classes, reciting in them, as a 
compensation for their trouble, the price of the fuel used in them, 
when brought into the room, during the Winter and Spring 
Terms; and ten dollars for each room during the Summer Term.” 
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Until 1843 the laws provided for the conduct of the commons 
and the table manners of the students. 

From the beginning the faculty played “Don’ts.” Each new 
development of originality in the community or home life was 
treated as a development of original sin, and, on principle, for- 
bidden in the college laws. So as late as 1870 we find such pro- 
visions as these: “No monument in memory of a deceased Student 
shall be erected by his classmates, the expense of which shall 
not be approved by the Faculty ;” and “The Students are forbidden 
to furnish an engraved card of invitation for any College Exhibi- 
tion.” 

At least 90 per cent. of the earlier laws were devoted to the 
regulation of the college life as distinguished from the college 
curriculum. In the present laws of Yale this proportion has been 
more than reversed. The general rules of conduct are prescribed 
in 1906 in ninety-five words, as follows: 

“Students will be held accountable for violations of the ordinary 
rules of good order and gentlemanly conduct, whether the particu- 
lar acts are specifically forbidden by the College rules or not. 

“Among things to be avoided on this principle are: irreverent 
conduct during Chapel worship; inattention in the class-room; 
music or noise that may disturb College exercises or deprive others 
of the quiet to which they are entitled at the usual hours of study 
or sleep; any action that endangers property or interferes with 
the rights of others, such as building bonfires or discharging fire- 
works.” (L. 1906, Chapter IV, Sections 1 and 2, page 10.) 

I am not finding fault with this revolution. I merely call atten- 
tion to the change of emphasis; for at least 90 per cent. of the 
present laws are devoted to explanations of the examination and 
the marking systems. In the earlier laws there was no mention 
of marks or the marking system, or of any examinations whatso- 
ever except those at entrance and graduation. 

The policy of practically abandoning all provision for the regu- 
lation of the home life was first adopted in the early part of the 
last century when the state universities determined to build no 
dormitories. Their course in this respect was followed by many 
other institutions founded during the past century. Today these 
state universities contain more than one-half of all our students, 
and are growing much faster than the so-called private institutions, 
but they make no provision, as institutions, for the college home. 
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In 1869 Cornell was founded with the distinct understanding 
that it would build no dormitories; and this policy has been con- 
sistently followed except as to the women students. The aban- 
donment of the dormitory system and of some control over and 
responsibility for the college home was next forced upon the older 
colleges by financial changes. 

Even prior to 1865 the pressure of new financial wants was 
beginning to make itself felt. In 1854 President Edward Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst, told of the marked religious revivals which had 
swept over the college during its first thirty-three years, and 
noted the fact that every graduating class had passed through one 
or more of such revivals. But quite regardless of the effect upon 
the religious life of the college which must follow from a new 
form of home life, President Hitchcock, in 1863, advocated the 
virtual abandonment of the dormitory system at Amherst in the 
following words: 

“TI doubt the expediency of the very common practice of laying 
out large sums for dormitory buildings in founding a new college, 
for almost any of our country villages, even one as small as Am- 


herst, could easily furnish comfortable rooms enough for students 
to study and sleep in. A building for recitation and prayers is 
indeed needed early, and then will follow after a time other rooms 
for library, cabinets, laboratory and other public rooms. But not 
till all these are provided need dormitory rooms be built, if built 
at all.” 


But upon the institution of the elective system almost every 
college in the country felt it necessary, even if not desirable, to 
abandon its home functions. The elective system called for large 
and constant expenditures for new courses and instructors and 
laboratories and buildings for administration. Economy must be 
practiced somewhere, and by common consent the building of 
dormitories was discontinued, and the expense and conduct of the 
college home was turned over to the students and their allies, the 
alumni. But the increasing wealth of the country, and the manner 
in which the college community and home departments, relieved 
from all college supervision, were conducted by their new pro- 
prietors, in turn greatly increased the number of students. This 
further added to the drain for curriculum expenses, and left 
less and less time or money for the home and community depart- 
ments. All this was hastened and intensified by a fundamental 
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change in the college itself, when it ceased to be at the head of a 
private school system, and became the capstone of the compulsory 
public school system; when it ceased being a boarding-school 
Based upon the home, and became a semi-municipal corporation, 
in which the students are nascent citizens ; when its course ceased 
to be the final training of the schoolboy and became the initial 
training of the young citizen; when it grew “in a casual aggluti- 
nating way,” as President Eliot has said, to be a place in which 
the various graduates of the same high school class may go either 
into the old-fashioned college or into any one of a dozen profes- 
sional schools. Then the college was seized with the prevailing 
megalomania, and cut loose on a wild race for size and quantity 
and catalog values rather than for quality and individual training. 
This forced it to throw aside all impedimenta, and to get into 
light marching order, and so it abandoned its college home and 
college community departments and relied for success principally 
upon its curriculum. The college home and community refused, 
however, to be thus cast off, and themselves joined in the race, with 
the cry “May the best fellow win, and the devil take the hinder- 
most.” As to which department came out last in this race you are 
respectfully referred to recent college inaugural addresses. 

The American college was founded to strengthen and develop 
moral character as much as mental growth, and so long as it 
maintains its own ideals and does not assume a psetido form of the 
German university, the college home and college community 
departments will constitute a large part of its educational effec- 
tiveness. It will be useless for it to try to disavow responsibility 
for these departments. They will not down, but they can and 
must be coordinated and correlated with the instructional depart- 
ment. 

But, secondly, this policy of abandonment was well developed 
long before the fraternities felt compelled to step into the breach 
thus formed, or to supply houses and homes to meet the need 
created by the action of the colleges. I shall illustrate this point 
by the conditions at Amherst because they are typical of those 
prevailing in many other private institutions and because the facts 
there happen to be within my own knowledge. On September 22, 
1870, in my freshman year, the corner-stone of the new college 
church was laid under the very eaves of East College, the newest 
and largest of Amherst’s three dormitories. As President Stearns 
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expressed it, “the church was crowded into the very mouth of the 
dormitory,” but he followed this statement by the remark that East 
College was soon to be torn down. This was done about twelve 
years later, in 1882. Thus Amherst was left with only one-half 
of its former available dormitory space, consisting of North and 
South Colleges, which had been built respectively in 1820 and 
1822. In 1863 President Hitchcock had described these buildings 
as “an unsightly row of brick and mortar—mere hollow parallel- 
opipeds divided into compartments called rooms.” In these ancient 
dormitories there were none of the comforts of home. There 
were no toilet accommodations, or running water, or steam or hot 
air furnaces. The students were compelled to fetch all their water 
from the college well and to carry their own coal and wood; to 
tend their own stoves or fireplaces, make their own beds—occas- 
ionally—and take care of their own rooms. About all that the 
college did towards home-making was to collect the room rent 
every term and have “Old Charley,” the colored janitor, “collect 
the slops” every weekday morning. 

Fourteen years after President Stearns’ prophecy, and two years 
after East College had been torn down, and the college barracks 
accommodations had been cut in two, the first house built at 
Amherst for fraternity purposes was completed. It stood in the 
center of an acre of lawns, and occupied the choicest site in the 
village. It had beautiful parlors, music room and library and was 
finished in hard wood. There were running water, steam heat and 
all the other comforts of a real home. It was the finest house in 
town, yet it was opened but twenty-five years ago. Now there are 
twelve or more other houses owned or occupied by fraternities, 
and to these homes, which are not on college property, the center 
of gravity of the student body has shifted. The ramshackle, old 
college barracks are turned over to the tender mercies of a portion 
of the freshman class who wreck them every term. In sophomore 
year most of these men go into their fraternity homes and guard 
them with the greatest care. The building of this first fraternity 
house was strongly opposed by many alumni of the chapter. They 
could not understand how college conditions had changed, nor 
why the fraternity and not the college should house the students, 
nor why a secret society should invest so large a sum in real prop- 
erty. I know of my own knowledge that the building of fraternity 
homes was undertaken with much hesitation and misgiving, and 
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only after much arguing by the undergraduates that otherwise they 
could not stay at Amherst, with half the old dormitory space 
pulled down and a constantly increasing number of students. 

When the fraternities took up the home work of the colleges 
they certainly improved upon the physical type and comforts of 
the dormitory home. As the modern steam-heated mansion, with 
carpets and a piano, is more luxurious than the colonial log cabin, 
with its fireplace, bare floors and a jewsharp, so the finest type 
of the modern fraternity house is more luxurious than the old 
college dormitories. 

The precedence given by the early colleges to moral qualities is 
shown by President Hitchcock’s description of the architect of 
Amherst’s Octagonal. “The architect of this building was Henry 
A. Sykes, Esq., of Springfield, a man of consistent piety, of good 
taste, and thorough acquaintance with his profession.”* This is 
not the order of choosing today. 

Shorty McCabe thus irreverently records his impressions of the 
old buildings at Harvard: 

“So we strays in through some tall, iron gates and pokes ahead 
until we finds ourselves in a park about the size of Madison 
Square, all surrounded by a lot of old brick buildin’s that only 
needs a few clothes poles and iron fire escapes to look like Hester 
street tenements. Instead of swarms of women and children, 
though, there’s nothin’ in sight but hundreds of young sports; 
some steppin’ off lively in squads across the walks, some loafin’ 
around the doorways, and others balanced on the sills of open 
windows smokin’ pipes.” 

He finally locates his hero in “a kind of punk lookin’ boardin’ 
house on a narrow side street.” From the standpoint of the col- 
lege home, was he so far from right? 

Third, the assumption of the home functions and duties by the 
fraternities was as decided a change for them as the previous 
abandonment of these functions and duties had been for the col- 
leges; and neither the colleges nor the fraternities have as yet 
realized the full significance of this change or readjusted them- 
selves to it. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago none of the fraternities had 
gotten beyond the secret society social stage. They were compara- 
tively few in number. They had about as many dormant as active 


*Hitchcock, page 60. 
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chapters, for the chapters might die out or be established without 
much regard to the general authorities. The fraternities had no 
strong central government, no real internal cohesion, and but little 
intercourse between the chapters. They had never had or sought 
for the home functions. They were merely college secret societies 
with their secret rituals, lodges and meetings. They delighted to 
steal each other’s secret rituals and constitutions. They were 
officially and in ordinary conversation called secret societies. An 
older alumnus, who is not in touch with modern conditions, still 
speaks of his “society.” In the Amherst Olio, published by a rep- 
resentative from each of the fraternities, they were denominated 
until 1884 “secret societies of Amherst College, arranged in the 
order of their establishment.” In the year that the first fraternity 
house was built, this heading was changed to read “Greek-Letter 
Fraternities of Amherst College ;” and a few years later the words 
“Greek-letter” were omitted. 

The use of the word “fraternity” is unfortunate, for it carries 
a wrong impression to outsiders, and does not truly symbolize the 
home characteristics, rather than the secret features, which are 
now the important things in the minds of the undergraduates. 
The home element predominates in the thought of the under- 
graduate; the secret society and club in the thought of the out- 
sider. Thus those within and without the fraternities are not, in 
fact, talking or thinking about the same thing. 

Neither the colleges nor the fraternities have as yet readjusted 
themselves to their changed conditions and functions. The col- 
leges are trying to enable these young citizens to find themselves 
as individuals and to give them a complete education—mentally, 
morally and physically—chiefly by means of class-room instruc- 
tion, not realizing that a satisfactory result cannot be arrived at 
without the co-operation of the college home and college com- 
munity factors. As a result the college economy does not provide 
for the home life of the individual students, and especially of the 
non-fraternity men, whose growth in this plan is often much 
stunted, and whose condition is often deplorable. But this is 
the fault of the colleges and not of the fraternities. But the 
latter, on the other hand, have been almost equally remiss in not 
realizing that home building was not home making, and that the 
home, even the college home, is sacred, and presents fundamen- 
tal problems, which in the past belonged rather to the college 
than to the secret society, and which cannot be met by secret 
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society methods or instrumentalities. Hence the fraternities, as 
they are already attempting to do, must readjust their general 
and chapter government to meet the new conditions which now 
surround them. 

Fourth. Many of the best features of the college home of ear- 
lier days survive only in the fraternity homes, and have disap- 
peared elsewhere in the colleges. 

Other things being equal, the strength and success of a good 
fraternity home will vary with the closeness and continuity of 
its touch with its good alumni. This is a survival of the relation 
of the older college-bred man to the undergraduate, which gave 
educational power to the earlier form of college home. Without 
this touch a fraternity house is likely to degenerate. Another 
important factor is the seriousness with which the upper class- 
men regard their duties to the under classmen. This, too, is 
merely a survival of the old college customs, which is laid down 
as follows in the Yale laws: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Senior Class to inspect the manners 
of the lower Classes, and especially of the Freshman Class; and 
to instruct them in the customs of the College, and in that graceful 
and decent behavior toward superiors, which politeness and a 
just and reasonable subordination require; and, in cases of 
offence, to enforce their instructions by calm and dispassionate 
reasoning, exhortation and reproof, in such manner as shall be 
best suited to promote the peace and order of the College. And, 
whenever such means prove ineffectual, they shall report to the 
executive Authority such persons as shall refuse to conform to 
their reasonable directions, that such other measures may be 
taken as the case may require. And if any Senior, in the exercise 
of this discipline, shall be guilty of abusing his authority over 
the lower Classes, he shall be deprived of the same, or otherwise 
punished, at the discretion of the Faculty.” (L. 1808, Chapter II, 
p. II.) 

This principle lies at the very foundation of the successful 
management of a chapter home. It is wonderfully educative 
alike for senior and freshman; and it may be the great character- 
forming influence of his course for the latter. Left to them- 
selves, the undergraduates and graduates have preserved and 
developed in good fraternity homes some of the best features of 
the earlier college home. They would have done far better work 
if the colleges had done their share in aiding to form a high ideal 
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for the new form of college home. It is admitted that a good 
fraternity home makes better men and better classroom records. 

A four-legged animal cannot do much if it uses but one of its 
legs. One is not equal to four. The college economy of educa- 
tion is essentially fourfold—the curriculum, the college com- 
munity, the college home and the administration. The instruc- 
tional department, working alone, cannot do even its own work 
well, let alone the work of the other three departments. Hence 
it is that we need expect no real improvement in the net educa- 
tional results upon individuals until the college again recognizes 
the educational value of the college home and the college com- 
munity, and encourages and rewards good work therein. 

The forefathers understood that the boys and young men gath- 
ered together in college were subject to many temptations and 
distractions in their home and community lives which must neces- 
sarily interfere with their classroom work, and they handled 
this situation without gloves through a boarding-school discipline 
and restraint of the sternest Puritanic kind. 

The temptations and distractions of college life have increased 
one hundredfold in number, kind and degree within the past cen- 
tury, and still appertain to the college community and college 
home life departments, and adversely affect the instructional 
department. But the modern college has met these inherent con- 
ditions, first, by abandoning its old control of these two impor- 
tant departments, and, secondly, by actually putting a premium 
upon the agencies which produce outside temptations and dis- 
tractions. It has failed even to study this problem which lies at 
the very basis of good work in its classroom. It has provided 
no substitute to perform the functions upon which it formerly 
spent 75 per cent. of its time, thought and money. Strangest of 
all, it has thwarted and found fault with, rather than fostered 
or used officially, the only agency which has attempted to per- 
form—often in a blind way—the regulation and employment 
of the 90 per cent. of the student’s time which he spends outside 
of the classroom. 

It is not my present purpose to speak in defense of the frater- 
nity home. If it has done well, it deserves praise. If it has failed 
to do well, it is blameworthy. This is an arraignment of the 
policy of the colleges and their authorities ; of alumni and parents ; 
of those of us, adults, who have been blind during the past thirty 
years—and that includes all of us. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY 
IN STUDENT LIFE. 


PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


In the discussion of this question the point that takes precedence 
of all others is, what shall be one’s attitude toward fraternities 
in general? Shall we accept them as a constituent part of college 
life, or are we to question their very existence, and because their 
presence involves certain dangers, either ignore them or attempt 
to abolish them? To my mind the attempts at elimination have 
not been sufficiently successful to encourage that course. I recall 
a case in a western state university, where the action on the part 
of the institution placing a ban on the existence of fraternities 
was met by the next Legislature with a rider on the appropriation 
bill to that university to the effect that the ban on fraternities 
must be removed or there would be no appropriation. The 
method was drastic, but effective. 

A fraternity is a good or bad influence, depending on the type 
of students who represent its leadership. And an organization 
within an organization will do good or harm in proportion to 
its efforts to advance or defeat the principles for which the mother 
organization stands. Many instances of the harmful influence 
of fraternities might be traced to the fact that in some way the 
individual chapter has lost sight of the purposes of the institu- 
tion of which it is a part. It is out of lime; out of the sympa- 
thetic touch with the aims and ambitions of the greater frater- 
nity—the college or university itself. This doubleness of pur- 
pose will be found to represent the discord and disorder in all 
organization life, whether it be the church, the state, or the insti- 
tution of learning. 

The evil tendencies found in fraternities are those of young 
men in and out of college. These evils are idleness, overdevo- 
tion to amusements, such as athletics, musical organizations, and 
social functions, temptations to conviviality, and sometimes dissi- 
pation in the form of association with lewd characters. While 
the very close friendships of members of the fraternities have 
often accentuated these evils, when they are once recognized, 
these very friendships may be used by older people to eradicate 
them. 
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The young men and young women of our colleges as a body 
have good intentions, and want to do the right thing if they 
know what that is. They need wise guidance and the proper 
influences placed about them. It is perfectly natural that stu- 
dents, even in our ‘small colleges, shall form their close friend- 
ships in small groups. Some may do this in one way and others 
in another. The demand for the close association of members 
of a fraternity and other organizations comes from the natural 
social instinct of young people, and if properly guided may be 
a source of good in the college. The colleges which do not have 
fraternities have some social organization in the form of clubs 
or other societies. Perhaps all the dangers and advantages of 
the fraternities may be found to exist in other organizations, 
but fraternities are here, and are very important in the eyes of 
their friends at least. I believe they have done good, and are 
capable of much more good in the future. I am of the opinion 
that the wise policy for the college to pursue is to ask the co- 
operation of the fraternities in everything that pertains to their 
welfare and that of the college, and to place the question of the 
presence of all organizations in the college, including fraternities, 
on the same plane. Namely, let them develop in freedom, in- 
sisting in a broad way that their interests must not only be sub- 
ordinate to the college interests, but they must contribute to the 
same ends and be loyal to the same ideals. It is not the business 
of the college primarily to be for or against fraternities except 
as fraternities are helpful or harmful to their members or to 
others. Every organization within the student body, with right 
co-operation on the part of the college, can be helpful in pro- 
moting the purposes of the college. The fraternity, which has 
the greatest hold on the student mind of all the organizations, 
is no exception to the general rule. 

The college exists for the development of good citizenship, 
through the development of the physical, mental and moral na- 
tures of the students. If the fraternity does not co-operate with 
the college faculty in promoting the ideals for which the college 
stands, it should be treated in the same way that an erring stu- 
dent is treated; it should be given a chance to mend its ways or 
be asked to leave the college. I have found that fraternities in 
general, when courteously treated, just like all other groups of 
students who are sympathetically and tactfully approached, are 
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glad to co-operate to fulfill the needs of their residence in col- 
lege. 

If the ends of the college are the physical, mental and moral 
development of the student for citizenship, then the ways are 
infinite by which there may be co-operation between the faculty 
and fraternities. This co-operation may be in studies in the 
college home life, or in the student life outside. The willingness 
of fraternities and other organizations to co-operate with the 
faculty depends largely on the theory members of the faculty 
have of the rights and privileges of students, and the personality 
of the professor or professors that represent the faculty in their 
relations to the students. If all student questions are settled by 
the faculty without regard to student expression or student senti- 
ment, there is sure to be lack of co-operation. But if the students 
are taken into the confidence of the faculty so far as possible, 
and their judgments utilized by some form of co-operative gov- 
ernment of students and faculty, mutual confidence can be main- 
tained and harmony and satisfactory relations secured. 

Many colleges have found that by filling out special blanks 
furnished by the fraternities and societies for the purpose of 
giving local chapters information concerning their members that 
the scholarship of the student members has been greatly im- 
proved. We have done this at Swarthmore, and find that the 
students do not misuse the information given, but, on the other 
hand, use it to advantage by knowing what brothers or sisters 
are delinquent and need admonition and assistance. 

It may be said parenthetically that the average scholarship of 
fraternity men and women as a group is not higher, and perhaps 
not as high as the same students would have been if they had 
not joined a fraternity, but the fraternity may give social train- 
ing, ease of manner, neatness of dress, social forms and other 
valuable experience, which no amount of book learning can give 
and which they are more likely to secure from the intimate rela- 
tions and comradeship of the fraternities, and which should be 
the possession of every cultivated man or woman, even if secured 
at the expense of somewhat lower marks in classroom work. A 
student, in a sense, is right when he says, and any observer of 
student life may have heard the expression, “that he does not 
propose to let his studies interfere with his education.” There 
is much truth in this view. Unless the fraternity and other organ- 
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izations have the advice of older students, alumni or faculty, or 
all of these in the busy whirl of college life a student may 
fail, not so much because of lack of effort as for lack of proper 
estimate of relative values. It is here that the advice of more 
experienced and older persons should come in. I have found 
that under the conditions named fraternities welcome the assist- 
ance of those they regard as their friends, whether they be 
members of the faculty, alumni or others. A wise and painstak- 
ing college officer will be able to find the right person in a given 
case to bring the erring youth to a better understanding of his 
duty, and usually a willingness on his part will be found to better 
perform his duty. Sometimes it may be an older student in the 
fraternity, sometimes an interested alumnus in the neighborhood 
or in the faculty, and sometimes it will be one not connected 
with any of these bodies. For twenty-five years as a college 
teacher and officer I have been dealing with fraternity and non- 
fraternity men alike by such friendly and personal methods. A 
fraternity man is usually very quick to take interest in anything 
that is likely to injure or to help the fair name of his chapter. 
If a student is likely to be dropped from the college because of low 
standing in his studies, there can be found those in his frater- 
nity who will bring strong personal influence upon him to do 
better. Indeed, many students will respond to the influence of 
their fraternities when they can be moved by no other influ- 
ence. 

It may not be pleasant to contemplate on the part of the faculty, 
but true nevertheless, that the greatest influence that can be 
brought to bear on the students generally is the influence of stu- 
dent sentiment, and in the case of a fraternity man or woman it 
is the sentiment of his or her fraternity that carries greatest 
weight. If a student must choose between faculty sentiment and 
student sentiment, he will usually accept the latter. This is a fact 
to be reckoned with in trying to elevate the standards of scholar- 
ship. No permanent good can be obtained without healthy, public 
sentiment among the students, and unless there is good-will 
between teachers and taught. These conditions are only secured 
by teachers taking a live and personal interest, not only in stu- 
dents as a class, but in each individual student who comes under 
his care. He must know him outside the classroom as well as 
in it. He must hear the student’s conversation in his leisure 
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hours. In short, the teacher who would mold his students must 
himself be simply an older student leading the way. If he as- 
sumes this role, as I have already said, the ways are infinite by 
which the teacher and students may co-operate. Unless the col- 
lege has at least a portion of its teachers who touch the students 
in this way it cannot meet the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished, and will fall far short of its opportunity. 

When a student in my home college is delinquent it is a relief 
to me to find that he belongs to a fraternity. Not that I wish 
the fraternity harm, but because I know there are those who are 
willing, either on account of the boy or the fraternity, or both, 
to give the needed help. 

In extreme cases I have said to the members of a fraternity: 
“A certain brother will have to leave college unless you can give 
him such assistance as will insure that the character of his work 
will be improved.” Such a statement usually brings redoubled 
effort for the student’s welfare. In other cases I have said to a 
brother or brothers of a fraternity: “The faculty have done all 
they can for a certain boy and have recommended that he be sent 
home. Before acting I wish to know how strongly you believe 
in him, and whether you are willing to stand responsible to me 
for him for a certain period.” Under such circumstances I have 
seen students so improve that they could be retained in college. 
Under other circumstances I have sent students home with the 
advice and approval of their fraternities. 

Such conditions and methods sow seed for future co-opera- 
tion in matters of mutual interest to college and fraternity. To 
have such a relation with the members of a fraternity the faculty 
must have their confidence. The students must know that in 
standing for the good of the college the faculty will not forget 
the interest of the individual student. It is also necessary that 
the right hand shall not know what the left hand does; in other 
words, the relationship is to be a confidential one. 

A whole fraternity may at times be met with profit for con- 
sultation. Those who watch student affairs know that the edu- 
cational standards of any chapter are fluctuating. The member- 
ship changes every four years, and a fraternity with a high stand- 
ard of scholarship at one period may later have a very low 
standard. It is largely a question of environment and leader- 
ship. If a chapter is in an especially low state in scholarship, 
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the right member of the factulty can often change the whole char- 
acter of the work of the members by a mere statement of fact, 
appealing to the fraternity pride, and pointing out the dangers 
in which they find themselves. Such cases will usually have to 
be followed up with personal help. I remember a case in which 
a frank talk to a certain chapter brought the members to a reali- 
zation of their duties and obligations, and several members were 
soon changed from failures to satisfactory students. 

What has been said of the co-operation of students and faculty 
in elevating the standards of scholarship may be said with equal 
truth concerning the physical development and elevation of 
morals. It is here, especially for the latter, that I look with great 
interest and hopefulness to Mr. Birdseye’s plan for the develop- 
ment of a special department of administration to furnish more 
extended and more scientific information on which an executive 
department may base its judgment and acts. While such infor- 
mation is not so much lacking in the small residence colleges like 
Swarthmore, where students are all well known to the faculty, 
and where the family life is such that all have personal touch; but 
even in these institutions we need better administrative systems 
and a greater willingness on the part of the Board of Control 
to expend a larger per cent. of their resources on the administra- 
tive department, in order to make more efficient the other depart- 
ments of the college. Even our smaller colleges need to be 
reminded again and again that no amount of mere intellectual 
training can justify their existence, but that the development of 
the physical and moral health is a vital part of the duty of every 
college. An intimate and personal relation between teachers and 
students is necessary to this end. Vital touch with the fraterni- 
ties and other organizations may be very helpful for this pur- 
pose. And again, what has been said of healthful relations be- 
tween student organizations and the faculty may be said with 
even greater emphasis of the relation between graduates and 
undergraduates of a fraternity. If Mr. Birdseye can succeed 
in arousing the alumni to a full sense of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for service, he will have the united gratitude, not only of 
college faculties, but of students and parents as well. Many grad- 
uates do now realize their responsibility and are doing great good, 
but many do not, and are using their college gatherings to tell 
about the tricks they played while in college, how they got ahead 
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of the faculty, and by such an attitude keep alive harmful tradi- 
tions, instead of throwing their weight of influence on the side of 
eradicating the old evils and planting new and better ideals and 
customs in their place. What college executive has not sought 
at some time or other to do honor to an old graduate by asking 
him to talk to the students, only to be rewarded for his courtesy 
by having the graduate speak of some foolish episode of his col- 
lege days, which tends toward tearing down instead of building 
up higher ideals. One thoughtless man can tear down what ten 
thoughtful men will build up. 

I have tried here to present a point of view and method of 
work rather than to enumerate results that have been or may be 
achieved. What I have said may be as applicable to other organi- 
zations as to fraternities. I have not, in other words, treated fra- 
ternities as essentially different from other student organiza- 
tions. 

Good results follow the possession of accurate knowledge, 
friendly relations and the conviction that there is a right way, 
and if one method fails, that there is another which will suc- 
ceed. 

If the teacher has wide and accurate knowledge, unceasing 
watchfulness, consummate energy, infinite patience, natural fitness 
for his work, exalted ideals of his calling, and is inspired by un- 
bounded faith in and love for young people, whether he works 
through vital personal relations with the individual or the frater- 
nity or other college organizations, he will help his students to 
see visions, and in the fullness of time he will help them to realize 
the dreams of older men. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI- 
veRsITy, WASHINGTON, D. C.—I should like to ask the speaker 
the question, if statistics exist in regard to this point, what per- 
centage of college students are now in the fraternities, and what 
has been the tendency in that percentage in the last ten years? 


Mr. CLARENCE F. BirpsEyE.—In some of the colleges, Bowdoin, 
for instance, the percentage of students in the fraternities runs 
up to 75, 80, 90 per cent.; in others of the colleges it runs down 
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to 15, 25 or 30 per cent. I think that the tendency of the last 
few years and up to within two or three years has been for 
the fraternities not to give so much attention to studies as to car- 
rying out the desire of the college authorities that their members 
should be managers of football teams, and should play upon foot- 
ball and other athletic teams, and should go into the other outside 
activities. The colleges themselves have done their principal 
advertising through that kind of work and have put premiums 
upon it. Very naturally the best men in the colleges, who are 
frequently the best men in the fraternities, have tried to carry 
out what was the real ideal of the college, or at least of the stu- 
dent body in that respect. 

I believe that it will be found that a large proportion of the 
strong men in the colleges are in the fraternities. I infer that 
also from another fact. In Amherst College all of the seventeen 
members of the Board of Trustees are fraternity men. In Bow- 
doin and Columbia go per cent. are fraternity men. Whether or 
not it will be so when the younger alumni come to the same ma- 
ture age I cannot say, but it is a fact that in the colleges which 
were strong fraternity colleges thirty or forty years ago from 
75 to go per cent. of the college trustees, who are graduates of 
fraternity colleges, are now fraternity members. In counting 
them I leave out those who have graduated from non-fraternity 
colleges, or who are non-college graduates. The number of fra- 
ternity men is increasing largely, in part, because of what I think 
to be the foolish action of the colleges themselves. The colleges 
are so anxious to organize the non-fraternity men into what they 
understand to be fraternity conditions that they have formed 
some kind of an organization, which very soon breaks up into 
weak chapters of new fraternities. They did that at Amherst a 
little while ago by organizing the non-fraternity men, and shortly 
thereafter two new fraternity chapters were started, although 
there had previously been no new fraternity chapter for many 
years. It was the same at Wesleyan. After I had talked to him 
for a number of years about fraternity conditions, President 
Raymond came to me with a smile and said: “You will be pleased 
to know that we have organized the commons (or non-frater- 
nity men). They pay $1.00 a year for dues, Io cents a meeting 
for fines, and have commons like the fraternities.” I told him 
that I thought it was very amusing that he, a non-fraternity 
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man, had become so interested in fraternity ideals that he had 
found it necessary to inoculate the non-fraternity men of the 
college with fraternity ideals. “But,” I said, ‘the result will be 
with you as elsewhere. From this organization of the non-fra- 
ternity men will spring two or three weak chapters of fraterni- 
ties which have not heretofore existed at Wesleyan. Some of 
these non-fraternity men will form into cliques and apply to 
other fraternities for chapters.” That is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 


DEAN WILLIAM R. VANCE, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—I wish to take just a moment to call atten- 
tion to one phase of this question which it seems to me was wholly 
ignored by Mr. Birdseye and only indirectly brought out by the 
very excellent paper of Dr. Swain. Why is it that the old college 
home to which Mr. Birdseye referred, and which has been aban- 
doned by all the colleges, was not popular ; and why is it that as a 
general thing, with certain exceptions which we all recognize, the 
fraternity home in the great colleges and universities is a success? 
It is merely because this is but one phase of that broader question 
whether the basis of student control is autocratic government or 
self-government. The young men that attend our colleges and 
universities are young Americans; they cherish all the American 
ideals, and with an intensity that perhaps does not exist 
among older Americans. They naturally resent autocratic gov- 
ernment; and we don’t any of us wonder now that they do so. 
The function of the old-time college professor, under these 
old blue-law rules that we have just heard read in part, was partly 
that of a detective, partly that of a policeman, partly that of a 
judge, and incidentally that of an instructor. 

Now we don’t wonder at all that a man who was forced into 
that kind of a position often made himself ridiculous, and that our 
fathers gloried in tricking him. We should have done the same 
thing if we had been there. In those old days, when the college 
professor was placed in that false and unfortunate position, when 
college authorities made these ridiculous laws that pried into the 
student’s private life, thinking that by resolution they could make 
men moral, we know well enough that there were riots and dis- 
turbances which are absolutely foreign to our student life of today. 

The student is perfectly willing to be governed; but he is not 
willing to be governed by the faculty in such matters, any more 
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than the people of New Jersey and Connecticut and colonial Vir- 
ginia were willing to be governed by the meddlesome laws passed 
by the colonial legislatures of that early day. However, if the stu- 
dent is allowed to govern himself he will make a very good job 
of it, as a general thing. 

Sometimes, as brought out in Dr. Swain’s paper, there is an 
unfortunate aggregation of foolish young men in chapters who 
make a sad failure of the attempt to govern themselves and to con- 
duct a college home; but as a general thing they govern themselves 
remarkably weli. These self-governing bodies, as thus formed in 
our college communities, conferred upon college administrators a 
power to advise and influence that was absolutely foreign to and 
impossible under the old mistaken college home idea. We shall 
never return to the old college home idea; we cannot do it, for it 
was absurd. Of course our college administrators ought to throw 
more and more of their time and heart and influence into the great 
task of teaching young men not merely what is in the Latin and 
Greek text-books, but teaching them something of the art of living, 
of the art of living reverently and morally. This they can do 
through these self-governing organizations, but not if they have 
to act as policemen and detectives; and therefore it seems to me 
that the development of the college fraternity which Mr. Birdseye 
brought out so clearly is along a perfectly natural, normal and 
commendable line. It is for the administrators of our colleges to 
fall in line. They have been shown their mistakes. Now let them 
take advantage of these conditions which the students themselves 
have brought about. Then we can undoubtedly, following along 
the line so well suggested by Dr. Swain, very greatly raise the level 
of college morals (which greatly need raising, by the way), and 
also the standards of work in the class-rooms. But let us all 
remember that moral standards and moral excellence are matters 
for education, and not for legislation. Let the man who teaches 
in the classroom teach honestly. Let him stand there as a man 
before men. Let him thus secure his influence over the young 
men that are with him and he won’t need any blue laws. The 
students will follow him, respect him, believe in him, and obey 
him, if need be, in a degree wholly unknown to the college profes- 
sors who were so often tricked and deluded by our forefathers. 


PRESIDENT THomAS FELL, St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, 
Mp.—I have listened with much interest to what has been said by 
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the gentlemen who presented the subject, and I am quite willing 
to grant that the introduction of fraternities in the colleges where 
dormitory life has ceased may be regarded as a good thing. I 
should like now to bring forward the question as to how far the 
influence of fraternities in colleges where dormitory life still con- 
tinues may be regarded as working to advantage. 

At the institution over which I preside we had, in former 
years, what were known as literary societies. These were not 
exactly secret societies, but they more or less dominated the social 
spirit of the college. In recent years fraternities have been intro- 
duced, and they have been running along with these old literary 
societies, with the result that the literary societies have become 
more or less deteriorated as the two have come in conflict. It has 
been found that the fraternities take no interest in the literary 
societies and, further, that they have developed the existence of 
cliques. There may be one fraternity that gathers in the athletic 
men, and in this way a clique in the college is formed. On several 
occasions I have noticed that when it becomes a question of elect- 
ing the best man for captain of a football team or to some other 
leading position in athletics, the opinion of the clique dominates, 
contrary to what might be to the best interests of the college. 
Thus these various cliques do not act always with a regard to the 
broader and wider interests of the college, but are rather directed 
by what I may call esprit de corps; that is, a desire to put their 
own men forward, and to stand by their own men, more particu- 
larly to the advantage of the chapter. 

This is one of the many difficulties which confront us in con- 
nection with the existence of fraternities in the smaller colleges. 
I should, therefore, like to have some information on this point, 
especially as regards the experience of larger colleges where the 
fraternities include as many as 75 or 80 per cent. of the student 
body. 


Miss Ipa M. Daty, o— McKinir&y Hich ScHooL, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C.—I am a high school teacher. I want to ask one ques- 
tion only of the colleges. I am one of those who deplore very 
much the evils of the fraternity in the high school and I listened 
with a great deal of interest to the paper of Mr. Birdseye, thinking 
it a very interesting paper indeed ; but my question is addressed to 
those people who believe in meeting this question by utilizing the 
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fraternity in the college life. What do they say to the attitude of 
the college people in setting the stamp of approval of education 
upon a secret society, upon the secrecy of the society? That is 
the question that I want to ask. I want to ask, first, whether it is 
an educational thing to do; and, second, whether it is a moral thing 
to do; and, third, whether it is a good thing for a democratic gov- 
ernment? That is the question that I want answered, Is it simply 
a means toanend? Do they think that the end justifies the means, 
or is it simply the easiest way of solving this question? Or do they 
mind at all that the fraternity is secret in its workings? 


Mr. Birpseye.—I believe that it is on an absolutely wrong basis 
and one quite different from the college basis so far as high schools 
are concerned. I can illustrate that by the college fraternity. Any 
one who studies the subject knows that it is very difficult to have 
a good chapter in a local college where almost every one lives 
at home and forces himself occasionally to go to his fraternity 
house and take his lunch there. Such a chapter is entirely differ- 
ent from those in places like Amherst, Bowdoin, etc., where the 
men actually live all the time in their fraternity homes. The 
homes of school boys or girls are in their parents’ homes. The 
high school fraternity can never be a home because the homes 
of its members are in their parents’ homes. Hence, the essential 
difference between a good chapter of a college fraternity and a 
high school fraternity is that the college fraternity tries to make 
a home for its undergraduates, and it succeeds in the attempt. In 
the high school the fraternities are following many of the foolish, 
old ideas and ideals of the social and secret period of the college 
secret society. Moreover, I wish to say to you that there is a feel- 
ing among the better class of college fraternities that we wish so 
far as we can to kill out the fraternities in high schools because 
they are merely secret societies. There is nothing very bad in 
mere secrecy, neither is there anything very good, nor is it a suffi- 
cient basis for the formation of a fraternity. 

I would like also to speak of the Y. M. C. A. in connection with 
colleges. A Y. M. C. A. secretary is usually a law unto himself 
and has no official connection with the college. He can do pretty 
much as he pleases and often upset the college administration. 
In the same way I believe that it is unfortunate that the fraternity 
does not have a direct connection with the college. There should 
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be some kind of control, and that should be of the kind that you 
have in the home. If the fraternity is a home it should be treated 
as such. It will never become what I believe the fraternities will 
become and what they are becoming until we can say to the under- 
graduates, “This is your home and as such it is sacred. When you 
soil it you yourself soil your own home. No one can soil a man’s 
home but himself or those who are connected with him.” We must 
be able to say to the members of a fraternity, “If you are vicious, 
if you do not keep up with your studies, if you lower the moral 
tone of your own home, then you are soiling that home.” It is 
only when the undergraduates and graduate members shall come 
to understand that they, as such members, are absolutely respon- 
sible for the home and for the moral, as well as the intellectual, 
conditions therein that the colleges will have the real improve- 
ment that they ought to have in their instructional lines and in the 
curriculum department, and that the fraternities will be anxious to 
take care of the classroom work of their undergraduate members. 

Remember for a moment that it is vice which is a home problem. 
A crime is usually something which is committed out in the street 
and outside of the home. A vice is usually committed in the home. 
A man may get drunk in his own home and the law cannot touch 
him. If he goes outside he is arrested, because he is disorderly 
and not because he is drunk. Soa person may be vicious in other 
ways yet not commit a crime. All the time it is the vice which 
is the home thing, but which may become a crime or misdemeanor 
when committed outside the home. When we can make the under- 
graduates and graduates in the fraternities understand that vice 
is a matter of the home and that the things which we are com- 
plaining of in connection with the college are largely home vices 
and not crimes; when we can make an undergraduate understand 
that any vice which he commits has lowered the tone of his own 
fraternity home, then we shall have made universal the power 
which even now exists in good fraternity homes. This must in 
part come from a reorganization of the alumni of the fraternity, 
and it must come from a greater power of the general organization 
which can reach down as it has in my own fraternity. We are 
spending about $5,000 a year upon a field secretary to take care 
of our own homes. Last year we took into our seventeen chapters 
about 120 freshmen. At the end of the first semester we had loss 
of only four of these initiates, three of whom had been forced 
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upon us by fraudulent representations on the part of the college 
that they were properly fitted for college. Two of these men 
came back this year. This makes a net loss of only 1% per cent. 
Two years ago, out of seventeen of our chapters, eight had a clear 
record in the way of losing men from poor scholarship. Last 
year fourteen out of seventeen did not thus lose a man. We con- 
sider that this is our work in the college. To the head of the 
home belongs the work of taking care of the home. We must 
make the fraternities understand that they must keep their own 
homes clean, because they are sacred and because they under- 
stand that if men go wrong in a college home they will probably 
go wrong in the homes as citizens in later years. We must do 
this work by getting the alumni to understand the situation and by 
getting them to organize in fraternity work just as much as they 
organize the athletics and other college activities. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. RICHMOND, UNION COLLEGE.—I am 
one of this new crop of college presidents; it has been the bumper 
crop this year. This is my first visit to this Association, but I 
feel as though I ought to speak because our college has been 
called the home and birthplace of fraternities. I am a grad- 
uate of Princeton, which, of course, as you know, is a non-fra- 
ternity college, and so I have come upon this field with an unso- 
phisticated eye. I have been able to observe, at least for a few 
weeks or a few months, the working of fraternity lite coming from 
the point of view of the non-fraternity man, and I want to say 
that my first impression—which may, of course, easily be modified 
—that my first impression is distinctly favorable. I feel that the 
influence of the fraternities is good in the main; that the influence 
upon the freshmen especially is to the good; that the supplying 
of this home feature (which I regard, with Mr. Birdseye, as 
perhaps the most essential feature in college life), that this 
supplying of the home feature by the fraternities is very well 
done. 

And may I offer another point in answer to an inquiry which 
was made by one of the other speakers? We have what we call a 
terrace council; we have in large part student government in our 
college. We have a terrace council composed of nine members, 
and these young men represent the students in all matters con- 
cerning student life. This year the president of the student coun- 
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cil, an elective office, is a non-fraternity man, although something 
like 70 per cent. of the students of Union College are fraternity 
men. This young man is also president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is not distinguished in any way in athletics, 
is a very good student, but these fraternity men united in electing 
this man—a non-fraternity man and not prominent in athletics— 
to the presidency of the student body, and also to the presidency 
of the terrace council, which is a position of distinction—the 
highest offered among our students; this answers the question 
as to whether the division of the college into sects or cliques by 
fraternities operates against the democratic spirit of the student 
body. 

I welcome the opportunity of listening to this paper and of 
course the opportunity of meeting with the other representatives 
here; and I regard the way which Mr. Birdseye has pointed out 
as, in the main, the path we are to follow if we are going to supply 
the place of the home influence which was supplied in the old 
college, and which is sadly lacking and greatly needed in present- 
day college life. 


At the conclusion of this session the president appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 


On Nomrination.—Principal John H. Denbigh, Morris High 
School, Chairman; Principal Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy ; 
President Thomas Fell, St. John’s College; President Issac Sharp- 
less, Haverford College, and Headmaster Louis L. Hooper, Wash- 
ington School for Boys. 


On Aupit.—Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh University ; 
Commissioner Frank Rollins, New York State Education De- 
partment. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Friday, November 26, at 2.30 P. M. 


THE EVALUATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
MEANS OF THE UNIT SYSTEM. 


HONORABLE ELMER E. BROWN, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Those of you who were present at the inauguration of President 
Lowell, at Harvard, not long ago, must, I think, all of you, have 
been impressed with the common talk everywhere about that 
ancient institution, entering upon its new era—the talk to the 
effect that the elective system in its more extreme form has done 
its work and is approaching its end. I was very greatly impressed, 
as were others with whom I spoke, with the frankness and una- 
namity with which this conviction was expressed. I am aware that 
my topic today does not touch directly and verbally upon the elect- 
ive system; but I find it impossible to separate the evaluation of 
studies by the unit system from the system of making a college 
course by the aggregation of such units. 

When I was asked to speak upon the subject that is assigned to 
me upon the program today I felt that in a way it is a subject 
before which one must feel a certain hopelessness. It strikes out 
into so many aspects of our educational work, it involves the 
whole range of our educational questions in such a vast compli- 
cation, that one hesitates to attempt an expression of opinion con- 
cerning that system in a paper of half an hour. Having written 
my paper, I feel its inadequacy ; the subject seems even more diffi- 
cult than when I began upon it. What I have done is this: I 
have simply plunged into the one part of the subject where it 
seemed to me that I had something to say, and have made no 
attempt whatever at any comprehensive, well-balanced treatment 
of the subject, certainly no attempt at any final treatment of the 
subject. And so this little sketch that I have to present this after- 
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noon I trust you will take simply as an attempt to touch upon 
one or two aspects of the subject which appeal to me as calling 
for consideration at this time and as possibly offering a point of 
departure for such a discussion as this Association desires to 
undertake. 

I may say that I am presenting what I have to present in very 
condensed form, not so much in the form of a consecutive paper 
as in the form of a series of paragraphs upon certain aspects of 
what I conceive to be the central question of the theme. 

There are points a-plenty in this subject on which we are agreed. 
Let us pass them by. Among them, I have no doubt, is the con- 
viction that the unit system, that is the quantitative evaluation of 
college subjects, has a certain usefulness and cannot be simply 
discarded. We take it for granted as a device of administration 
and of nomenclature. Let us come at once to one of the central 
problems of the whole complication, the question whether the 
atomistic curriculum is to be permanent and final. It is the ques- 
tion whether that aggregation of units, with its overwhelming 
emphasis on considerations of quantity, may be replaced by an 
organic curriculum, with the emphasis on quality. 

I answer this question, Yes. But the way to the change is diffi- 
cult. The chief concern of those who believe in organized studies 
must be to find the way, or find the many ways, by which the 
organization may be effected, and then be made effective, in our 
modern college world. 

The earlier universities could introduce their students to the 
higher studies by a study of method. The Aristotelian logic was 
the gateway to all that followed; it was the implement by which 
every part of the university field was to be cultivated. The multi- 
farious matter and method of modern learning seems to render 
any common avenue of approach a thing beyond hope, and any one 
organon of study the thin air of a theorist’s dream. Method, 
which still looms large in the higher research of the scientist, has 
fallen into disrepute in the colleges. As one result, we have bache- 
lors of arts coming up to the studies of the graduate school with 
no more discriminating attitude toward knowledge than that rep- 
resented by the piling of fact upon fact or a rough classification 
of facts by superficial resemblances. Too often this defect is only 
in part corrected in the graduate school, and doctors of philosophy 
come forth without any real command of rigorous and well-tried 
processes in any field of thought. 
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It is conceivable that the new logic might be condensed into a 
suitable text-book and placed in the hands of all freshmen. But 
let it not be thought for a moment that the comparatively trivial 
device of a required study at the beginning of the college course 
could serve the need which is here set forth. It is rather a serial 
unification of the studies in each department, a co-operation be- 
tween different departments, a progressive movement in all 
studies, which shall count on greater intellectual maturity in upper 
classmen than in lower classmen, a full survey of the ends to 
which such progression naturally leads—it is such a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the college curriculum in its various aspects 
which is called for, with due thought for an advance through the 
college course as regards both ideas and the method of dealing 
with ideas. 

Speaking only in the large, the widening of the circle of knowl- 
edge from the earlier to the later studies is to carry the student 
forward in the direction of one or more of the following goals: 
Research, the practice of a profession, and the broad exercise of 
enlightened citizenship. Whether the goal is reached or not, the 
studies pursued, if they are not the mere dabbling of an idler or a 
dilettante, find their place in a progression which if followed far 
enough leads surely to such an end. To see the end from the 
beginning, even if the end be not the conscious aim, is a part of 
the business of the college teacher. 

A course of studies planned to secure such steady progression 
will render it impossible that there be offered to upper classmen 
any great number of units of the same grade of difficulty and 
advancement as those properly belonging to the earlier college 
years. It would not be easy to provide on any large scale for 
courses suited each to one single year of the college course. But 
the differentiation of the studies of the latter half of the course 
from those of the earlier half is practicable and desirable. Each 
half of the course should present a hill of difficulty and of ascent. 
There is something wrong when students can climb their hill of 
difficulty at the beginning, once for all, and then wander at will 
over a flowery plateau for the rest of their undergraduate years. 

It is obvious that the continuous ascent to which reference is 
here made involves an ever greater mastery of the method of the 
subjects studied. This involves not only a study of the general 
principles of method at some earlier point in the course, but a 
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steady unfolding of those principles, as exemplified in more and 
more advanced portions of each subject. A student who has fol- 
lowed such gradual unfolding of the logic of any one subject 
through both the earlier and the later division of the baccalaureate 
course should be well prepared, so far as that subject is con- 
cerned, to enter upon the research of the graduate school, the prac- 
tical applications of the professional school, or the broad use o7 
its conceptions in the field of public service. 

Now, a curriculum marked by such progressive mastery of 
straight thinking may fairly be described as an organized curricu- 
lum. We have next to notice that such organization can be secured 
only by close co-operation among many instructors. In any single 
department those who teach the more advanced subjects must 
presuppose the thorough teaching of the more fundamental sub- 
jects, and they have also the responsibility of carrying forward the 
initiation of the students into the processes by which the matter 
under consideration is mastered and made a science. They can- 
not rest with adding information without adding to the students’ 
equipment for handling such information, for sorting it, knitting 
it together, adjusting it to its uses. 

But if such co-operation is required in a single department it is 
equally imperative that there be similar co-operation between dif- 
ferent departments and particularly between departments closely 
related to each other. When the method of scientific study, for 
example, finds varied illustration and occasional modification in a 
dozen sciences, a close co-operation between the teachers of those 
sciences could give to their classes an outlook upon scientific study 
in its modern character such as few undergraduates attain today. 

A similar remark may be made concerning other groups of 
studies. The freest election as between such groups is likely to 
remain, whatever modifications the elective unit system may un- 
dergo. Indeed, the problem of a methodological treatment of col- 
lege courses of study must largely take the form of a study of the 
different types of method which different groups present and the 
different goals toward which they severally lead. 

Emphasis is laid in this paper upon method as a first considera- 
tion in the organization of studies. A like emphasis might be laid, 
if time permitted, upon the capital content, the dominating ideas, 
of different materials of instruction. That is a topic which would 
richly reward a separate inquiry. Yet the lack of continuous 
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growth in the processes of thought and learning is one of the 
most conspicuous delinquencies under the elective unit system in 
its purity; and the one-sided emphasis of this paper has, accord- 
ingly, its justification. 

Yet form and substance and the questions to which they give 
rise are inextricably intertwined. Let us single out a conspicuous 
example. The study of history, which offers some of the strongest 
meat in leading ideas which can be laid before college students, 
offers also great advantages as a mode of approach to the study 
of any science. An increase of attention to the history of civiliza- 
tion, as embracing the history of the sciences, is one of the means 
available, under present conditions, for strengthening the grasp of 
college students upon orderly processes in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

It is obvious enough that the confusion brought into philosoph- 
ical epistemology through nineteenth century agnosticism and the 
sudden expansion of the inductive sciences is in a measure respon- 
sible for the disorganization of studies and curriculums in recent 
times. Any unanimous acceptance of a new theory of knowledge 
is hardly to be looked for in the immediate future. Some measure 
of disorganization accordingly must persist; and we may take it 
as a necessary transitional state—to be outgrown as soon as pos- 
sible, but not to be overthrown by any sudden and drastic regu- 
lation. 

Our hope for more organic conditions must rest upon a growing 
co-operation, in our college faculties, between the representatives 
of different departments. And such co-operation must proceed 
from and proceed toward a more serious study of the pedagogy 
of higher education by those who are engaged in the higher educa- 
tion. Is not the lack of such general outlook on the part of college 
and university professors a positive discredit to our college sys- 
tem? So long as questions of vital importance to our student body 
are settled by lame compromises between the representatives of 
special studies and courses, no one of whom has made serious 
inquiry into the educational problem outside of and embracing 
their own special work, so long must disorganization continue in 
its more discouraging forms. But there are signs of improve- 
ment. The better system will come, I firmly believe, through a 
closer attention on the part of educators to the vital problems of 
education. 
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THE EVALUATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
MEANS OF THE UNIT SYSTEM. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD F. BUCHNER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


You will permit me to express the pleasure I feel at having the 
opportunity of attending for the first time a meeting of this Asso- 
ciation which has accomplished such definite and desirable results 
in the field of its activity. At the same time I must beg your 
indulgence, in some measure at least, for the paper which follows. 
The topic came to me on the eve of the printing of the program 
for this convention, with a request from your Executive Commit- 
tee for such discussion as might be prepared. Having returned so 
recently within the -Association’s territory I could not presume 
that acquaintance with your immediate interests which would 
warrant a restriction of this paper to the discussion of such 
phases of the topic as might be indigenous to the work of this 
organization. This opportunity to express something of my own 
interest in the topic may enable me to serve your committee to the 
extent of bringing up “the question whether we had or had not 
gone too far in this country in the direction of standardizing 
education by means of mathematical units.” 

In this audience it is not necessary to be reminded that the three 
most conspicuous and most formative events in recent American 
educational endeavor of an administrative sort are the report of 
the Committee of Ten, appointed by the National Educational 
Association in 1892, the conception and the effective organization 
of the College Entrance Examination Board whose first examina- 
tion was held in 1901, and the establishment of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 1905, whose 
first report stating its definitions and rules for administering its 
great trust appeared in 1906. It remains for the uncertain future 
to determine whether either of the two voluntary, national asso- 
ciations of American universities or any of the college entrance 
certificating organizations will emerge and complete the quartet of 
agencies whose influences will be definitive in settling old prob- 


lems and anticipating new ones in our general scheme of educa- 
tion. 


The first three events, however, must be mentioned as a pre- 
liminary to any appropriate consideration of the present topic. 
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The Committee of Ten made its work famous by allowing its 
manifest interest in the problems of higher education to settle into 
an elaborate determination of the details in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. The “high” school training was rightly regarded 
as the inevitable stepping-stone historically and pedagogically to 
“higher” education. This committee made no compromise with 
things as they were. And the uniformity pursued by them has 
become a definitely measurable practice for our secondary work. 
The College Entrance Examination Board came in timely sequence 
to make permanent the remarkable gains of the Committee of Ten 
by a definite, serviceable organization for a further tabulation of 
the function of secondary work. It, in fact, overcame the earlier 
“educational atomism” and aided colleges in coming to a clearer 
recognition of their true public service. Without creating admis- 
sion subjects, but by taking such as existed, it elaborated a scheme 
of uniformity which nationalizes the attainments of the individual 
in these subjects, and stamps its marks as the coin current which 
passes at par in the entire realm of our higher education. That it 
acts more immediately as a “machine for registering the results of 
the examinations” from year to year does not impair its remotest 
service. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, finding so much and also other co-operating labors achieved, 
made the startling contribution of a solution designed to enable an 
intelligent realization of its immediate purposes and to perform 
a wider service extending into the indefinite future to the whole 
nest of problems in higher education in so far as they center about 
the teacher. The condition for removing and rewarding the vener- 
able teacher at once specified his “eligibility” in terms of the 
distant connection he might bear institutionally to the entrance 
requirements which must be faced and absolved by the prospective 
college freshman! The Committee of Ten worked at the problem 
of the studies. The College Entrance Examination Board labors 
annually with the individual student entering higher education. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is im- 
mediately aware of the needs of the teacher, but is also so con- 
spicuously conscious of the efficiency of the teaching permitted and 
permissible institutionally that it successfully measures this in 
terms of money. The Committee was democratically impotent in 
the matter of enforcing its recommendations. The Board per- 
forms so distinct a service that an acceptance of it can be but a 
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mark of average intelligence. The Foundation preserves its utter 
freedom by discovering that its power to construct is only 
enhanced by its financial ability, thus meeting the human element 
in our democracy more effectively than if it had all the privileges 
of inquisitorial right. 

It may in fair truth be said that these and other agencies have 
operated as from the outside, while the high schools, the colleges 
and the universities have rather complacently accepted or rejected 
the findings and recommendations made by the Association of Col- 
lege and Preparatory Schools. Nineteen hundred and eight seems 
to be the year to record the fact that the “uplift” of higher educa- 
tion is on. The institutions most interested in these movements 
have at least spoken more or less distinctly for themselves. The 
Association of American Universities had been long content with 
the simply stated conception that the existence of a creditable 
school for graduate instruction and investigation really defined 
the term “American university.” Early in this year it formally 
introduced a belated second criterion, namely, the requirement of 
one or more years of college work for admission to the profes- 
sional school, the characteristic degree of the latter being condi- 
tioned on the completion of at least five years of study. Late in 
the same year the National Association of State Universities con- 
cluded the series of attempts on the part of these higher institu- 
tions to pronounce upon their own work and to set up standards 
for their own living by giving us “a standard for American uni- 
versities.” Demonstration that this is to be “the” standard must 
be awaited. The continuance of the college, splitting its course 
at the end of the second year and introducing professional material 
in the last two years, putting the professional school on top of the 
first two years, and making more emphatic the requirements for 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are 
among the chief features in this standard which entitles a member 
of the Association and others to “recognition.” In the meantime 
the National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools had been active, formally urging “our organi- 
zations (represented by its membership) to collect data concern- 
ing, and to study the subject of, the standardization of colleges 
and universities”—a report of which this Association received one 
year ago. 

The chief merit of these striding movements taken as a whole 
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is to be found in the discovery of and now widely accepted convic- 
tion as to both the wonderful complexity and the unity of 
education as an affair in human life, both in that of the individual 
and in that of the nation or society at large. And the good things 
that must be said over and over again about the present situation in 
our higher education are not a few. The situation is wholesome. 
Academic privacy has gone, and education has entered the stage 
where formative teaching is admitted to be the essential institu- 
tional function. Not only has profit come to our democracy, but to 
the institutions themselves, from the publicity as to work done by 
teachers and student, as to finance and as to general policy. The 
earlier autonomy of the single institution, so unsuited to a demo- 
cratic situation, yet a high tribute to the unshaken confidence of 
the public in higher education, has given way to organization and 
co-operation. These gains have come through no coercion except 
that of an enlightened public opinion among our administrators 
and our teachers who have at last agreed to look at actual results 
instead of claiming the rights of a traditional professional dignity. 
The slogan of uniformity has brought many to the forefront, and 
everywhere the standing order of the day is to unitize subjects 
and students, to uniformize entrance and exit requirements, and to 
standardize institutions and teachers, and all to be rounded out by 
a “uniform system of retiring allowances.” Not infrequently may 
be seen in some corner of the national educational domain an 
unholy scramble for “recognition” or acceptance on some sort of 
a list. And all this, largely if not entirely, because of the innocent 
definition of the “unit” by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching as five weekly recitations in a subject 
for a year by a high school boy or girl. This standard of measure- 
ment for work done was not arbitrary, but was based on careful 
observation of the best practice. A more recent and perhaps more 
official definition of the “unit” is that lately announced by the 
National Conference Committee of Standards of Colleges and 
Secondard Schools, which reads: “A unit represents a year’s study 
in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately a 
quarter of a full year’s work.” (Science, October 29, 1909, page 
591.) 

The words of President Pritchett, in the Second Annual Report, 
1907, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing (page 66), come to mind at this point with renewed force: 
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“Tf this tendency toward uniformity of entrance requirements 
tends also to carry over into our collegiate administration the less 
elastic character of the public school system, its wisdom is ques- 
tionable.” How far does meeting uniform requirements become 
a direct measure of uniform or equal mental devel»pment and 
ability so far as the educational institution must deal with and 
estimate these? On the administrative side, have we not come 
upon a state of overorganization, incurring the dangers of either 
administrative waste or too great centralization? Is it not possible 
now for even a few men to determine the academic activities of 
multitudes of students and to evaluate the work of their teachers? 

That standards of estimating educational results are in daily 
use is a matter of ordinary practice. That the standards in general 
use have been individual and not common is a matter of regrettable 
history. That standards ought to be improved and if possible 
raised is but an expression of the human hope of being better and 
of doing better. That the newly adopted standards are but rapid 
elaborations of the unit in its various mathematical aspects as 
applied to the chief relations in educational organization is the 
most striking thing in American education today. This national 
success in marking quantities has even led to the experiment of 
mathematically measuring the quality of collegiate work in what is 
known as the credit-for-quality plan. But, raising standards can 
mean either of two things: either more work, or better work. It 
is hardly a matter for debate that mere increase of work is not 
an immediate guarantee of better work, and that a qualitative 
improvement of work done does not include inevitably a greater 
quantity of work. Each one of us is too familiar with the admoni- 
tion that if one wants to do better work, undertake less, or, if 
more work has to be done, don’t skim it. We should be doing 
violence to some of these tendencies which are seeking definiteness 
in higher education if we failed to keep constantly in mind the fact 
that even the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing has squarely endeavored to recognize quality in its applica- 
tion of the unit system as found in its remarkably successful 
definition of the American college. This stipulates not merely the 
four years’ preparation, the four years’ course of study, but also 
sufficiency of teachers and means to guarantee the quality of the 
instruction. 

The widespread recognition and ready adoption of the unit 
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system cannot be said to be due to the mere material instinct of 
seeking benefit from the lately established private foundation. 
They express rather, it seems to me, a fundamental necessity 
in all education. The educational process is not timeless. And 
the unit system has told us emphatically that teaching requires 
constantly and everywhere time, TIME, TIME! Hours, weeks and 
years are enumerators rather than denominators. Culture can- 
not escape this enumeration, provided culture is the prime collegi- 
ate aim. Technical and professional training and research demand 
time in their own right as well presuppose the results of work 
done in the preceding inevitable periods of time. 

It must be said also and immediately that education is almost 
anything but a mathematical process. We probably have no single 
generalization in educational theory as yet which can be intelli- 
gently reduced to a mathematical formula. The formation and the 
increase of habits and the training and widening of judgments 
depend upon the number of reactions that may be aroused and the 
amounts of information that may be brought to the individual. 
Education does, to be sure, involve the maximum of right answers 
and a minimum of wrong answers. A young man, a college grad- 
uate, possessing an international reputation in one of 
the newer sciences, recently exhibited distinct confusion as to the 
historic significance of Harper’s Ferry and open ignorance as to 
the method of creating the members of the United States Senate. 
A young woman, now in a medical school requiring graduation 
from a college for admission, professed complete ignorance of the 
very name of Harper’s Ferry. And yet we would be unwilling to 
withhold the term educated from a description of these individuals. 
(It is not unfair to add that these instances represent an academic 
epoch antedating the current adoption of the unit system.) 

Higher education, if it means anything, means nothing less than 
subjects of study, students and their methods, and lastly teachers 
and their methods. And the factor of prime consideration is he 
for whom the whole establishment of education in its immediacy 
exists, viz.: the individual student. No one can successfully blind 
himself to the existence of these three factors. The unit system in 
its widest reaches, it seems to me, tends to sacrifice the individual, 
the very object which every scheme of education can the least 
afford to neglect. 

The possibility of uniformizing subjects of study and of equa- 
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ting professors has been clearly shown. But, after all, can we 
unitize the individual student? We may define requirements and 
passes in terms of masses of subjects and topics and of the 
length of time devoted to each; but can we actually go farther and 
continue the application of our mathematical precision? And, if 
we do go farther, what is the gain to our system and the develop- 
ing individual whom it is designed to serve? This really human 
element in higher education is too easily lost sight of in the 
mechanism of administration which system speedily begets. We 
have labored so consciously at an improvement of this machinery 
that it is now in such smooth running order as not to feel or 
record the slight jolts occasioned by the crushing of individuals. 
Have we not succeeded in erecting individual freedom into a very 
Moloch when we scheme a set of administrative rules that are 
supposed to work “automatically” so that the individual student 
may be said to seal his own fate? Ina democracy our educational 
problem strangely seems to be to get the student into school and 
college and university rather than out of them. I leave it to you 
to say whether this state of affairs is more of a reproach than a 
credit to our scheme of things. Is it possible to establish a clearer 
consciousness of this human element? This seems to be a press- 
ing demand, more in the college, less in the university. In the 
training for research it is particularly the individual who is con- 
stantly in the foreground. But not so in the cnllege. The new 
experiment of a consolidation of all admission interests, just 
inaugurated at Columbia University, looks forward to the more 
adequate restoration of this human element in the process of 
“passing up” into higher education. It is a plan which credits per- 
formance by the individual in his secondary work, and happily 
ventures to be a contribution towards the solution of the difficul- 
ties inherent in the exclusive examination plan without undue 
violence to the institutional significance of the secondary school. 

Higher education in America possesses certain features which 
should not be overlooked when attempting to estimate current 
tendencies. The historic development of our college has incorpo- 
rated into its character those elements which notably render the 
institution susceptible to influences from without. It has always 
been a means to an end. It has always existed as a definite response 
to a definite social need. And the college of today, except it be an 
abstraction or an unfit, cannot escape this apparent limitation to its 
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function. The educational efficiency of the better of the older 
colleges was probably not dependent upon the course of study nor 
upon the particular studies. The older college reached the indi- 
vidual student and expended its entire pedagogical energy upon 
him and his training. Character, as a lasting life ideal, and schol- 
arship as a daily if not an hourly practice under the influence of 
the presence of the old-time teacher were made into realities in 
the experience of the individual student as such. If the unit 
system proposes itself as a remedy for the existing evils so widely 
declaimed against, one may well doubt the extent to which it will 
be successful, especially if it contents itself with hoping to find 
permanent educational guarantees for the academic improvement 
of the individual in purely external features of the institution. The 
rapid decrease in the number of high school students who go on 
into higher education as compared with the unprecedented increase 
in the number of high school attendants seems to Indicate that the 
demands of the industrial and vocational life of the individual 
have become an active competitor with higher education. 

There are some at the present time who are suspecting that the 
elective system of studies has somehow gone too far and is unnec- 
essarily complicating the problems of higher education. It came 
in large measure to meet the very demands of the individual in his 
variation of interests and abilities. But when the system reached 
the point of its fullest swing it began to show the tendency of dis- 
integrating the higher education which it sought to construct. It 
is indeed no small thing when a new method of inquiry and the 
new knowledge it brings forth come to receive the fullest aca- 
demic recognition. But when we have every kind of knowledge 
quantified we have the elective system, a system which is not 
totally unrelated in its fundamental character to the unit system. 
It may be, however, that the latter has within it the potencies 
which shall appear as the corrective of those limitations which 
have become glaring in the former. 

A point of utmost delicacy is reached when we raise the question, 
What is an American university? Who shall answer it? Some 
foreigners have certainly not hesitated to give their answers. 
Some exceptional establishments among ourselves have been exem- 
plary in framing a more steady and elaborate response. The cur- 
rent system of measuring education by units has gone so far as 
to render it needful that the universities themselves, by both com- 
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mon and organized consent, shall outline a possible answer, par- 
ticularly as to what a university ought to be. These efforts mark 
the attainment of a totally novel stage in American education. 

The line of cleavage between the undergraduate and the gradu- 
ate has been clearly enough marked. The motive, the preparation, 
the attitude, and the results characteristic of the one are radically 
different from those of the other. And yet it is the continuous 
development of the same individual which the university seeks to 
foster in sequence to the formative work of the college. When 
the application of the unit system reaches upward so far as to say 
that the university must “squarely rest upon the college,” we have 
something definite and helpful, and in accord with our best prac- 
tice. The very terms “graduate” or “post-graduate” study have 
been made useful and exact in describing the work of the student 
in the university. As an endorsement of training by research and 
for research, the unit system has been sane and genuine. If, how- 
ever, the mathematical unit should attempt to go further and uni- 
formize this training by specific schedules, then it exceeds its 
proper sphere. Here is where the individual, both as teacher and 
as taught, must be safeguarded against the intrusion of too much 
administrative machinery. Here is where the measurable quantity 
must give place to quality and no system shall creep in to impede 
the progress of constructive work. 

A far more complicated situation in the work of the university 
is found in the sphere of professional training. The approach of 
the secondary school and the professional and the technical schools 
threatens to crowd out the college, and to that extent seriously 
impair the work of the university. But the tendency to telescope 
the academic and the professional interests and to trade off even 
in the matter of credits marks a more serious danger in higher 
education. Here the unit system may become a great defense or it 
may be a means of destruction. Every one must recognize the 
urgent necessity of shortening the total time of schooling for the 
individual. But if the mathematical unit operates in such a way 
as to enrich the youth in order to rob him later, we count it worse 
than a chance misfortune. A fair beginning in higher education 
in America has been made, and we should not tolerate any tend- 
ency, if known at the start, which would check its further devel- 
opment. 
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The final point to which I wish to call your attention is the point 
of view from which higher education may be properly understood 
and estimated. It is that of the individual and his relation to the 
national character to which he belongs, by which he is fashioned, 
and back to which he makes such contribution as the issues of his 
achievements may determine. This is a true relation, whether the 
education be here and now, or there and then. But it is not essen- 
tial that the individual be clearly conscious of his participation in 
the national unity of which he is an organic part. Nor, even, is 
it essential that he who teaches shall always be aware of the fusion 
that is taking place nationally in the organizing experiences of the 
individual. The problem that we face is this: can education ever 
become more than an institution which merely perpetuates nation- 
ality when this is once determined, or can it become constructive in 
nationality ? 

Our own democracy has been unhesitatingly linking itself to the 
school. When anything has been wrong in the state, we have 
gone straight to the schoolmaster and there either laid the blame or 
left corrective directions. As zealots for individual freedom we 
have uncritically expounded the dogma of mere schooling. But 
when a criterion of national import springs up in our midst, we 
find a babel of tongues and a mighty running back and forth to 
put in stays and braces that the ancient structure may remain 
intact. We marvel not that their classics made the Chinese. We 
are amazed when we see a new and modern Germany standing 
forth as an educational tribute to the moulding power of chem- 
istry. Shall our much debating and trying lead us to find the 
secret by which, after the fashion of sound education, we shall 
come to control our own nationality even in the making? 
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THE USE AND LIMITATIONS OF A STANDARD UNIT 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT HENRY S. PRITCHETT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 


READ BY SECRETARY JOHN G. BOWMAN, OF THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION. 


Two forms of educational organization seem likely to be estab- 
lished permanently in American education: the one supported and 
controlled by the public, the other supported and controlled by 
private individuals. The former results in closely organized city 
and state school systems; the latter in detached institutions. In 
both we have colleges, universities and technical schools. We 
would seem to be thus protected against centralized or bureau- 
cratic control, such as in France and in Germany has told too 
heavily against educational innovation and readjustment. On the 
other hand our situation is not free from the defects inherent in its 
advantages. It is liable to result in useless duplication or competi- 
tion. 

The question is now whether without sacrifice of elasticity we 
can bring into orderly communication the several parts into which 
our system is broken up. Must an endowed university like Har- 
vard or Vanderbilt, for example, look to special fitting schools, or 
employ special methods in order to get its clientele, or can it 
become part of an organization making towards a common end 
without surrender of individuality? Can the state universities 
come together on a basis that practically will wipe out state lines 
by an educational free trade that involves no loss of initiative on 
the one hand and no confusion of values on the other? 

To establish such comity, we require, in the first place, a 
simple language which will convey without ambiguity a few funda- 
mental facts. The unit used by the Carnegie Foundation aims to 
be such a symbol as between colleges, whether state or endowed 
institutions, and high schools, private or public. It is not mere 
mechanical standardization. It involves no limitation upon the 
freedom of either the secondary school or the college. It is simply 
the effort to find a “counter” for the very relation between second- 
ary school and college which the tendencies of the last twenty-five 
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years have been engaged in formulating. The only part the Foun- 
dation has had in this effort has been to express in concrete form 
the results of the actual usages of the colleges themselves, together 
with the admirable results of the College Entrance Examination 
Board in unifying these usages. 

It is clear that the use of some such unit or counter is almost 
an inevitable consequence of the acceptance of the four year 
high school as a means of preparation for college. Particularly 
is this the case if each college is to fix its own entrance require- 
ments instead of accepting the high school diploma as a matricula- 
tion paper. 

Consider for a moment what the actual performance of the 
student is upon which the college bases its entrance requirements. 
The boy enters the high school, or academy, between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen. Experience shows that a youth in the 
period covered by the high school curriculum can pursue with 
reasonable thoroughness three, or at most four, studies simulta- 
neously. He can expect, therefore, to complete in the four years, 
from fourteen to sixteen, such studies. For example, a simple 
arrangement of such a curriculum for a given year would be 
Latin, mathematics, English, and history or science, making four 
units of study for the year’s work. A four year high school 
course is usually arranged on this basis. 

In whatever way it is approached, the fact remains that the basis 
of the college preparation rests upon from fourteen to sixteen 
units of study which the high school can hope to furnish, and that 
any rigidity or mechanical standardization which ensues will 
arise, not out of this fundamental fact, but out of the require- 
ments of the colleges, with respect to prescribed subjects for 
admission. The studies of the secondary school are divided 
among a number of subjects. For example, three units of work 
may be given in mathematics, three in English, four in Latin, two 
in a modern language or in Greek, one in history and economics, 
and one in science, This is only another way of saying that a 
student pursuing such a course studies mathematics for three 
years, English for three years, Latin for four years, modern lan- 
guage or Greek for two years, and the like. 

The practices of the colleges with respect to the disposal which 
the student may make of these possible high school studies vary 
greatly. Some of the colleges prescribe all the high school studies, 
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others prescribe a part, leaving the rest to be chosen from a list of 
electives. Few colleges accept all the studies which the high 
school includes in its curriculum. And here is to be found the 
stress which the secondary school undergoes in serving two func- 
tions, that of a general training place for the great majority who 
are never to go to college, and that of a fitting school for the 
minority who are college bound. 

The practical question, therefore, is to chose such a unit as will 
fairly represent the secondary school work, whether the school 
be in one section of the country or another. Such a unit enables 
the college to compare secondary schools, but it in no way ham- 
pers either the college or the secondary school. Its use will sim- 
ply express, uniformly and concretely, that which is now 
expressed under many notations, a fact which renders difficult 
the comparison of one secondary school with another. 

As the outcome of recent conferences in which Mr. Wilson 
Farrand, headmaster of Newark Academy, and Dean Frederick 
C. Ferry, of Williams College, representing the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the officers of the Carnegie Foundation participated, the fol- 
lowing statement of the unit is proposed: 

A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary 
school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 

[This statement is designed to afford a standard of measure- 
ment for the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four- 
year high school course as a basis, and assumes that the length of 
the school year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, that a period 
is from forty to sixty minutes in length, and that the study is 
pursued for four or five periods in a week; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, a satisfactory year’s work in any subject cannot 
be accomplished in less than one hundred and twenty sixty-minute 
hours or their equivalent. Schools organized on any other than 
a four-year basis can, nevertheless, estimate their work in terms 
of this unit. ] 

The function of this unit is simply to recognize a well-ordered 
high school course. It does not touch esssentially pedagogic 
problems, and it leaves large leeway in the matter of organization 
and arrangement. For example, algebra, to quadratic equations, 
may be measured with the same result whether it be pursued twice 
a week for two years or four times a week for one year. Again, 
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a course of four studies may be arranged on the basis of sixteen 
recitations a week or upon the basis of twenty recitations a week, 
the student reciting four or five times a week in each subject. 
In either arrangement each study pursued throughout the year 
would be estimated at one unit, provided that the subject be carried 
to the point designated. 

This statement limits to four units the amount of credit 
possible to attain within a given year, and this provision, in my 
judgment, is just now a wise safeguard. Many college academies 
shorten the preparation for college by permitting a boy to carry 
five or even six full studies throughout the year and thus credit 
him with five or six units. The Foundation, in reckoning the 
entrance requirements of colleges having such academies, does not 
count any single year at more than four units. In the judgment 
of leading secondary school teachers, the average boy cannot 
prepare adequately at one time in more than four full studies, 
and therefore the stated requirements for admission to a college 
which is willing to accept inferior preparation should be accord- 
ingly discounted. 

Such a unit being once accepted, the process of calculating in 
its terms college entrance requirements is natural and easy and, 
once more, involves no artificial restrictions upon the subjects 
chosen or the manner of their study. The number of units indi- 
cates clearly and at once the relation of the college to the high 
school, and the numerical value of each indicates its relation to 
the total high school scheme. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Mr. C. F. Birpstye, NEw York Crity.—It has occurred to 
me as a business man that there is a possibility of considering 
the suggestions which have been made by these three speakers 
from a business standpoint. Everybody knows what the old 
but small college did for the individual. The question arises, 
can the present college, with three thouand or four thousand 
students, do the same thing for them as individuals? Formerly, 
the blacksmith took his threading machine and turned out a 
single screw or thread. Today this would be useless, for he can 
buy what he wants at very much less than he can make it. 
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In the same way college conditions have changed and now present 
different problems, whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
institution or from that of the individual. On the one side, we have 
the question as to what the institution ought to offer. On the 
other side, the question of what the individual should and does 
get out of the proposed course. The answer to the question, it 
seems to me, may be illustrated by these eyeglasses which I am 
now wearing. They give four different corrections to my two 
eyes: for the eyes are different, and the purposes for which they 
are being used, for reading or distance work, are different. The 
problem is how to make normal, long-sighted and near-sighted 
and astigmatic eyes for use near at hand or at a distance. The 
solutions are based upon what is assumed to be a normal eye, 
and so far as the individual eye is concerned we seek to bring 
about such corrections as will make the eye a normal or ideal eye. 
So in our educational matters we are trying, under modern com- 
plications, to reach the results upon the individual which were 
easily obtained under ancient conditions. To do this under modern 
conditions we must agree upon the normal individual. The physi- 
cians have determined what is the normal eye, the normal ear, the 
normal condition of the bronchial tubes, of the lungs, of the heart, 
of the stomach. It should not be difficult to determine what is 
the normal or ideal individual under certain conditions. We 
already have such a physical norm. We ought to be able to have 
a mental norm and a moral norm or ideal. We should know 
theoretically what a normal young man should be in order to 
become, under certain circumstances, a good citizen, just as the 
oculist, who never saw me, can tell what my normal eye should be. 

What every factory has done, certainly the college can do, to 
a certain extent. It should have ideals up to which it works, and 
until it has some such ideal the definition of systems is likely to 
be more or less valueless. With your system of proposed courses, 
and to correct that system, you should be able to measure a man 
who is entering and say of him that he is deficient in certain 
mental qualifications: “He does not come up to the normal. He 
must grow in certain directions in order to be the normal man 
who will do the best work which it is possible for such citizen to 
do at his place and time.” ‘You should say the same thing of the 
moral qualities which we value in the man or woman who works 
for us, and with whom we work. There are certain moral quali- 
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ties which are desirable and essential whether a man is in college 
or takes care of our furnace. Until the college is able to know 
more or less accurately in what particular each student is below 
the normal, or what normal possibilities of growth he has, and 
how it is going to attain these possibilities, it seems to me that 
your proposed courses will be in the air and will be lacking in real 
educational results. A perfect system is of no use except as a 
matter of system. It is quite useless in my own case for the 
oculist to have a perfect system and perfect knowledge of his 
profession, so long as I myself do not go to consult him and so 
long as he does not apply his tests to my eyes. I am sorry to say 
that my eyes are rapidly changing, so that the rule which applies 
today may be of no value a month from now. This is often so 
with our students. The tests which are applied today may be of 
no value educationally a month from now, especially with the 
freshman who is entering a new life period. From the stand- 
point of your college organization you should indeed be able to 
determine whether a man should pass from freshman year to 
sophomore year, but that is not the only test. You should find 
out whether he, as an individual, is approaching nearer to the 
normal, to the end that ten or fifteen years from now he will 
become a man able to do the best work that is in him. Looking 
at it from the outside it seems to me that the college must do 
what the oculist does when he determines the normal condition 
of the eye and defines astigmatism, myopia and other variations 
therefrom. The college is in danger of following mere theory 
so long as it does not determine the mental, moral and physical 
characteristics of the normal citizen and test its system of teaching 
by its effect upon each individual, both from the standpoint of 
his educational growth and of his mental and moral attainment. 
In the old days it was perfectly possible for the instructor to 
note the changes in growth as well as in attainment. When Prof. 
Oren Root, at Hamilton, taught seven sciences to all the men at 
that college who pursued any of these sciences, it was perfectly 
possible for him to get along without any outside norm, for he 
knew his students well; but today in certain colleges one hundred 
or two hundred men are teaching these sciences, and they have 
not the personal knowledge of the individuals which Oren Root 
had. Hence, they should have a normal or ideal moral or mental 
man against whom some one connected with the college can 
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measure each student, to ascertain whether the growth which he 
or she is making is along the line which will give them the greatest 
possible educational development which they as individuals can 
attain at that time and place. If the system of the college, as an 
organization, is merely for the purpose of having a system and not 
for the purpose of making the greatest possible improvement in 
each student while he is in college, or of making him the best that 
he can be in college and the best in the future, the endeavor to 
formulate systems is likely to be largely futile, especially if the col- 
lege does not, in fact, take account of how the system works in indi- 
vidual instances. It is at this point that the college can standard- 
ize and can have uniformity. It need not say merely that there 
must be twelve or fourteen or sixteen points for entrance examina- 
tions, but it can say that the man to get the best results out of the 
college course ought to have certain qualifications. Under those 
circumstances a comparatively simple mental, moral and physical 
norm could be devised against which all the colleges could measure 
the educational results of their various courses and systems. 


PrincipAL THomas W. SIDWELL, FRIENDS SCHOOL, WASH- 
INcTON, D. C.—Just one word, to urge the importance of pro- 
viding for review work in the system of units. It seems to me 
that when we consider that fifteen or sixteen units are required 
for admission to college, and that four units are to constitute a 
year’s work, there is no provision for the review of subjects. I 
don’t know how it is in colleges; but I am often reminded of 
a statement made to me once by a boy, that he had “a 
good forgettery” ; and I am sometimes told by teachers that they 
have students with a one-day memory. These may be extreme 
cases; but certainly at least one-fourth of the time that is given 
to advance work is necessary for review, in order to bring stu- 
dents up in a state of preparation to meet the college entrance 
examinations. If it is wrong for a student to carry five units, 
what provision can be made for review? Many of us, I think, do 
have our students carry five units, although I understand it is bad, 
because we cannot get students ready for college entrance exam- 
inations without at least a review of the subjects studied in the 
first and second years of the high school. 

The first speaker this afternoon laid emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of “time, time, time”; and if there is necessity for time, time, 
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time in the college and the university, how much greater is the 
necessity for time for those of us who are working with immature 
minds in the secondary schools? 


Pror. Epwarp F. BucHNER.—I almost ventured to state in 
my paper that one of the regrettable features in the alleged 
“definition” of the unit is the backward tendency noticeable in 
the recent statement issued by the National Conference Commit- 
tee. With the keen insight which early marked the policy of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the exact 
point which has just been mentioned by the last speaker was 
noted in the provision which Dr. Pritchett stated: approximately 
one-quarter of the time, or about four subjects to be carried 
through a year—that means ultimately sixteen units; but inas- 
much as time must be given to the reviews and other details, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching adopted 
fourteen units, giving approximately twelve and one-half per cent. 
of the secondary period for exactly that sort of work; and now the 
new statement wants to eliminate or, it seems to me, tends to 
eliminate that twelve and one-half per cent. in the general scheme 
of the mathematical estimation of secondary work. 


HEADMASTER WILSON FARRAND, NEWARK ACADEMY.—I ven- 
ture to reply to these last criticisms of the definition of a unit; 
because it seems to me that they involve a radical misconception 
of it. 

The definition of a unit is, of course, only an approximation ; 
but there is full allowance in it for reviews. It assumes 
that in an ordinary high school course of four years the normal 
student will accomplish about sixteen units of work, but it does 
not say where those units are to be placed or when the work is to 
be done. Take, for example, the subject of algebra, which might 
be studied in the early part of the course and would need to be 
reviewed afterward. The time taken in the early part of the 
course, together with the time taken in the latter part of the 
course for review, would together constitute the total time credited 
to algebra. In other words, the number of units assigned to a 
subject include the time spent in reviews, as well as the time 
taken in the original preparation. 

In the same way the allowance made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion still stands. The Carnegie Foundation said that a college 
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to be a college must require fourteen units, on the basis that 
sixteen units constituted a full high school course. That allowed 
two units, or about one-eighth of the entire time, to be devoted 
to other subjects, things that did not count for college, or to the 
making up of things that had been missed. This new definition of 
a unit does not change that in any way whatsoever. It is simply 
intended to measure the actual time applied to the work, and the 
margin remains unchanged. If a college should say, “An ordinary 
high school course includes sixteen units, and we therefore will 
demand sixteen units for admission,” that college would be dis- 
tinctly blameworthy; because that would allow no margin what- 
ever in the high school course. If you find that things are so 
arranged that a requirement of fifteen or fourteen units does not 
allow sufficient margin, then it will be the duty of the colleges to 
reduce the amount that they require. An ordinary student will 
complete sixteen units of work in a four-year course; and if a 
college requires fourteen or fifteen, it allows one or two units 
as a margin for other work not counting for college entrance. 
The time spent in review is included in the measurement of the 
unit. No school that I know of covers five units in a single year. 
Its pupils may study five subjects at a time; but they can only 
cover four units in a single year, an average of four-fifths of a 
unit in each subject. 


Mr. JAMES G. CROSWELL, BREARLEY SCHOOL, NEw YORK 
City.—I am still very much in the dark as to the business mean- 
ing of the word “unit.” Now, I remember in my early school days 
we had an exercise called mental arithmetic, and one of the 
features of it was to solve problems like this: “If you add five 
potatoes and three tomatoes, what is the sum total?’ I was 
bothered then, and I am bothered still over that sum total. It 
was not tomatoes, it was not potatoes. So we have now in our 
problem eight units of English, four units of Latin, three units 
of algebra, and so on. Units of what? We seem, to me, to have 
a divisor, but no dividend. 

For example: One of the speakers talks as if we were debating 
an attempt to describe schoolboys in terms of units of normal 
boyhood. I wish to emphasize most sincerely my approval of 
any effort to define this “X,” which seems to reside in any defini- 
tion of the educational unit; but, in the words of Betsey Prig, 
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“T don’t believe there is no such person” as a normal boy; and I 
am sure there is no such person as a “normal girl.” 

The unknown quantity, the unit, described in mathematical 
terms, keeps coming in both sides of our equations. What is the 
“something unknown” of which we are trying to take units? Do 
we seem to mean something like “normal educational experience” ? 
Are we describing units of a normal culture experience, the sort 
of experience any one may expect at the age of fourteen or fifteen? 
Perhaps so. But there are still a good many other things unstat- 
able, undefinable, indescribable, lurking in the word normal, and 
in the word unit. I fear it will take us about two hundred years to 
get either word defined for any business purposes. 


PRINCIPAL W. S. SMALL, EASTERN HicH SCHOOL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C.—There have been a number of statements and expo- 
sitions made; and I still find myself in something of the condition 
described by the last speaker. I have heard certain things this 
afternoon that have stirred me rather more deeply than I am 
accustomed to be stirred by the sort of thing that appeals to me 
as a sublimated type of tinkering; and one of the things that has 
stirred me rather deeply is the suggestion that everything in our 
secondary school work must be measured by the college entrance 
examination requirements. We had rather a pathetic plea from 
Mr. Sidwell for time for review, on the ground that all of our 
work is to be measured by the college entrance examinations, 
which are purely quantitative, and which, as has been suggested 
by one of the speakers, touching upon the new entrance arrange- 
ments at Columbia University, fail utterly to reveal, in many 
cases, whether the student is morally or even intellectually quali- 
fied to do college work. That normal individual that Mr. Birdseye 
so saliently set forth (which I believe is the true standard) has 
not been found by this sublimated kind of tinkering with quanti- 
tative college requirements. That is one thing that I dislike; 
and I dissent. 

Another thing (and I confess I was surprised at this) was that 
when the representative of the Carnegie Foundation was describ- 
ing a certain condition that existed in the State of Wisconsin—the 
fact that a boy who was qualified, without doubt, according to the 
representations made, qualified intellectually, morally, and by 
training, to profit by university work, should be sent back because 
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he failed to present one quantitative unit, or one quantitative 
requirement; and the thing that amazed me was that that should 
seem humorous in this body. It seemed to me scandalous. If, as 
has been so eloquently set forth by the various speakers, colleges 
and universities and other schools exist for the purpose of edu- 
cating people, why in the name of the wide heavens don’t they 
educate them? And why all this fuss and feathers and pother 
about selecting the particular units of training that the student 
must have? I want to-tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that I know 
leaders in education today who, in their day and generation (and 
it was not many years ago), could not possibly have met these 
qualifications. Permit me to tell you that a gentleman has recently 
been called to a position of great responsibility in the school sys- 
tem of one of the oldest and most conservative states of the North 
who, when he entered college a few years ago, could not have met 
the requirements we are now coming to look upon as sacred; and 
yet he stands today as a prominent leader in education, a construct- 
ive mind, one who is appreciatively sought by a great state as its 
leader in a time of reconstruction of its educational policy, a 
state, moreover, full of old and respectable colleges maintaining 
the standards of admissions “after the straitest sect” of college 
orthodoxy. Permit me to tell you, also, that one of the strongest 
thinkers in the field of physical education, a profound thinker in 
one of our leading universities—I am not saying a physical trainer, 
but a man who knows the physiology and the psychology and the 
philosophy of physical education as few men in this country do 
know them—when he entered college, not twenty years ago, was 
many units in arrears, and should have been refused admittance 
if the doctrine we are hearing today is sound. I should like to 
know whether it is a matter humorous in its nature that possibly 
even a dozen students in this country are sent back for a year 
when they might be profiting by the higher educational work, 
because of failure to present some arbitrary unit. Out of my 
own experience, I could cite, not merely these two or three cases, 
but a dozen other cases hardly less significant, where leaders of 
education today, and some of the strongest leaders we have, are 
not the prophets of this kind of procedure. 

I am not going to argue against standardization, and I am will- 
ing to admit that men of the kind cited have the sparks of genius 
in them; but I do rise to protest against the idea being regarded as 
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sacred, so sacred that we look upon any violation of it as so 
bizarre as to be humorous—this quantitative and mechanical type 
of college entrance requirements. And I am inclined to believe 
that the University of North Carolina has done wisely in admit- 
ting students with somewhat meagre attainments. For my own 
part, I think it will be a public misfortune if the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, or any other foundation, or any other influence, shall pre- 
maturely prevent the higher educational institutions from doing 
that same thing. On the other hand, I freely agree that the college 
requirements—tinkered, sublimated and mechanical as they may 
be—Carnegie Foundation requirements, indeed, do have a stimula- 
ting effect on the secondary school, and that is good; but to regard 
as humorous the fact that any boy or girl has been kept out of his 
birthright in a state institution by extreme and illogical applica- 
tion of the standardizing spirit seems to me not humorous but 
scandalous. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN C. SHARPE, BLAIR ACADEMY.—I think there is 
something needed in addition to the definition offered: a unit is 
clearly not defined if it does not place the subject definitely in a 
curriculum. I assume that all this has something to do with uni- 
form preparation of the students to enter college. It is assumed 
that the students who enter a freshman class have a preparation 
that is approximately equal: a unit in the first year of high school 
is one thing; a unit in the third year of the high school is a very 
different thing. For instance, if the college requires two units of 
French, these units might be taken in the first and second years or 
they might be taken in the third and fourth years. Of course, the 
college answers, “The school is to see that the student takes his 
subjects at the right place, and that he is properly prepared.” A 
good many schools would like the students to begin French at 
the beginning of the course, as it is the easiest language in some 
respects. Some schools, however, find, owing to their constitu- 
ency, that it is very much better to begin Latin first; because they 
must prepare the students with four years of Latin; the larger 
part of them may be going to colleges where four-year courses 
are required, as in some of the men’s colleges, as well as in most 
of the women’s colleges. 

This matter of units has worked considerable hardship to us. 
I should like to have a unit defined as five hours a week in the 
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first year, five hours a week in the second, and perhaps four hours 
a week in the third, and three hours a week in the fourth in 
certain subjects. For instance, we require all students to take 
Latin the first and second years; all students have to take, in addi- 
tion to the Latin, either German or Greek in the second and third 
years, and when we come to the fourth year we give them a 
course in French. Now, that might be theoretically the best thing 
to do; but we have to meet conditions as they exist. One year of 
French counts—if it is five periods a week—simply one unit; and 
I will guarantee that students taking up French in the fourth 
year get twice as much as those taking it up in the first and second 
years—and I think I may say more than twice. I do not mean 
that Latin is so closely related to French that they get so much 
more French on account of the relation, and I do not mean that 
Greek is related to French at all; but I do mean that when a 
student has studied Latin for three years and German or Greek 
for two years, he has such an experience and power in studying 
a foreign language that in one year he can do more in French than 
if he had begun in the first year and studied French without lan- 
guage training for two or three years. As a consequence, we 
have had to modify our course to meet these unit conditions. 

We are bound to count these last years by periods per week, 
just as we do at the beginning; and while we prepare the students 
for college it cuts out certain subjects which we should like them 
to have. We have girls in the school as well as boys; and we 
should certainly like to give them time for music; but we have 
to count these same hours from beginning to end the whole way 
through ; and it is a question whether or not we are educating the 
girls or not. We must have these five periods a week straight 
through to meet these conditions without regard to the place in 
the course. 

Another illustration: we find it necessary to give the students 
an option between ancient history and English history in the 
second form; and we reserve American history until the third 
form, because it is more logically placed and because we believe 
that it is better for the students to study American history when 
they are more mature: they get more out of it. Now, we have 
five periods weekly: we had three periods a week, and we did the 
work and did it well, without question; but in order to meet the 
new conditions we had to give American history five periods a 
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week. After a thorough year’s work in ancient history or English 
history, with the use of reference books and the extensive col- 
lateral reading (for it is very extensive), they certainly can do 
far more than they did in the first year: they can do as much in 
three periods a week in the third year as they could in five periods 
a week in the second year. 

I think it would be very well to add something to the definition 
and simply specify where in the course the subject should be taken. 
I know that it would mean a great deal to the preparatory schools, 
which conscientiously prepare the students for college; at the same 
time it would do what is more important—give the students a 
chance for a broader education. I have sometimes seriously raised 
the question in my mind whether we are educating our students. 
I do not think that preparing our students for college and edu- 
cating students are exactly synonymous terms. 


PRINCIPAL JAMES M. GREEN, NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL AND 
Move. ScHoots, TRENTON, N. J.—I have been wondering, as I 
have been listening to the discussion, whether or not the term 
unit was in danger of being taken too seriously. Those of us who 
have been engaged in the work of education for some length of 
time have felt the very great importance of having some language 
of measurement that could be understood. This country is so 
large, the universities and colleges and other institutions of learn- 
ing are so spread out, and there are such necessities of coming 
together for endorsement or credit in certain places, especially in 
the universities and examining boards, that there must be some 
language that can be understood, and I have supposed that that 
was the purpose of this word wnit. 

I don’t see how any individual can tell what the normal boy is 
morally, intellectually or physically. To tell that to a certainty 
would require a Divine Being; but we can tell what knowledge 
of mathematics is necessary in order to work the given problems 
in construction, in engineering, etc.; and it is necessary to be able 
to measure that amount of mathematics in common terms. It is 
not desirable to measure it too arbitrarily and say that unless a 
boy works exactly so many problems he shall not pass. He may 
work fewer and harder problems, etc. There should be a certain 
amount of liberty on that point. There should also be, I think, 
a certain amount of freedom in the school course, as has been 
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suggested here. It has been said of our high schools, especially 
our public high schools, that they are an expression of the people, 
and express the desires and needs and demands of the people in 
a way. There are certain industrial demands that are not directly 
in line with the college; and there is a certain amount of allow- 
ance which should be made for work of that character. I think 
myself those subjects have educational values and are entitled 
to some credit. 

But now in regard to this Wisconsin case, to which reference 
has been made, we have had this experience in my own com- 
munity: after establishing a certain standard for a high school 
certificate, there has been a constant effort on the part of indi- 
viduals and sometimes schools to get that standard lowered. 

When we are contemplating establishing the system of approv- 
ing high schools in our state, we visited the two states that had had 
that system in vogue a good while, and asked the officials what 
criticism they had to make, and they said the criticism which they 
had was that they had allowed the school to define itself, and that 
there was too great variety in the standards. Any one acquainted 
with our educational system knows how common it is to see the 
school of a certain community publicly stated in the newspapers 
to be the best school in the country. That definition is very com- 
mon in local systems ; and yet it will not do to take those definitions 
as guides. 

I do not see how it is possible to get along without some lan- 
guage that is determinate. The only point is to understand it cor- 
rectly and not as meaning more than it is intended to mean. The 
unit is an approximate, something that we can go by. 


PRINCIPAL CHARLES W. Evans, Hicoh ScHooi, East ORANGE, 
N. J.—I had the impression, at the close of the paper by Dr. 
Pritchett, that possibly the solution of an exceedingly vexed ques- 
tion was in sight. I confess that I have been somewhat disturbed 
by the course which the discussion of the paper has taken, so far 
as it relates to that subject. 

It would seem that the selection of a unit system is the thing 
most to be desired by the secondary schools; and I sincerely hope 
that no discussion here or elsewhere will cause any modification 
of the unit as it has been proposed in the paper of the afternoon. 
I believe that it is a bedrock, and that it should stand; and that if 
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it does stand, the difficulties that have beset public schools and 
private schools in preparation for colleges will largely vanish. 
This is, as I understand it, the unit—four or five periods per week 
for a period of thirty-six to forty weeks. Now, if we will just 
simply accept that and not try to hamper it by such suggestions 
as those just made by Dr. Sharp—let the schools work out each 
their own salvation in accordance with that as well as they can, 
because each school must solve some individual problems and must 
adapt itself to some conditions—if we do that, we shall have one 
condition to which to adapt ourselves. As it is, and as it has 
been, we have just about as many conditions to which to adapt 
ourselves as there are colleges in the country for which we are 
preparing students; and that is the entire trouble with us. There 
has been for years a protest, that was deep and is increasingly 
deep as the years go by, against the arbitrary nature of college 
requirements; and there is going to be a reaction some of these 
days against that sort of thing on the part of the secondary schools 
of the country. 

I should not welcome any attempt on the part of the colleges 
to try to tell us in what part of the course any portion of our 
work should be taken, With all due respect to the colleges, I do 
not believe that is any affair of theirs. So long as we prepare 
the students in accordance with a regular systematic plan, such 
as I think I can see in the one which has been suggested from 
the most able authority in the country on that subject, I believe 
that the difficulties would vanish, that they would vanish speedily, 
and we could go on the tenor of our way preparing our students 
for college and preparing some students for something else. 

Now, I speak in personal behalf of students at the present time 
in at least twenty American colleges; and I know something of 
the difficulties that we have in adapting them to the different 
requirements of those different colleges. I believe that if we 
had some system of the sort suggested, which all of the colleges 
would adopt—there is the trouble: if all of the colleges would 
adopt it—we should have very much less trouble in carrying 
out the details of our work; but out of the twenty colleges in 
which we have students at the present time, I do not know of one 
which is on the basis suggested—that of fourteen units, in ac- 
cordance with the term unit as we have made it understood. I 
presume that my friend from New York was speaking humor- 
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ously when he said, “Units of what?’ But the first mathematical 
knowledge that I ever gained was that a unit in a single thing 
of any kind; so that if you mix four apples and three tomatoes 
you have the beginning of a salad, I presume; but you do not 
need to mix them in order to make seven units of food. You 
can have many different kinds of units of food, so far as that 
is concerned: they will be units of food when you get through; 
and so far as college entrance is concerned, they will be units 
of work, and that is what you want. Otherwise, you would have 
all Latin, or all Greek, or all English, or what not. But I should 
like to say, in behalf of the secondary schools, that if our col- 
leges would adopt a system such as that which is proposed and 
leave the working out of the details to us, I believe they would 
find students better prepared; and I believe that we should be 
able to meet the conditions imposed upon us, and at the same 
time to serve the interests of pupils who are not going to college 
to far better advantage than we can at the present time. 

I am not sympathizing with the protest that was made in 
regard to that Wisconsin case. It would seem that six out of 
fourteen units is not too much for the colleges to prescribe as to 
subject-matter, and not necessarily as to details; and there is no 
reason why six-fourteenths of the work done in preparation for 
that college should not have been done in accordance with those 
standards, when those standards were known, and if they were 
known to live up to them. The fault was solely on the part of 
the boy; and those who had the work in charge should have met 
that condition, because it was not unreasonable; I think the col- 
lege was deserving of credit for living up to its standards. 

On one other point I agree with the gentleman from Washing- 
ton; and that is in regard to the North Carolina college. I be- 
lieve that it is entirely right, just and proper, that pupils who have 
gone through the high schools of the state should be admitted 
to the state university. I should go so far as to favor a law 
in every state that would compel any institution of higher learn- 
ing supported by the state, in whole or in part, to admit to its 
privileges any graduate of a high school which was properly 
recognized and vouched for in that state, and determine after- 
wards whether he was qualified to stay or not. I am not a pro- 
found believer in this thing of coming up to the end of a high 
school course and then requiring a student to pass an examina- 
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tion in the four years’ work he has been over. I doubt whether 
there are many of us here who would be willing to stand for a 
college entrance examination, and young people forget in the 
same way that we do; but whatever else we do, let us not obscure 
the only ray of light that has been offered on a subject that has 
been bothering us for a long time. Let us accept this idea, and let 
us do it now. 


Proressor HARDIN CRAIG, PRINCETON UNIVERsItTy.—I simply 
wish to remark that it seems to me perhaps a part of the difficulty 
in bridging the chasm between the high school or preparatory 
school and the college can never be obviated, however much may 
be done toward narrowing that gap and making the transition 
easy and natural. There is a great deal of individuality among 
the colleges, as well as among the high schools and preparatory 
schools, to be dealt with; and it seems to me that the one average 
that was struck in the report of the Carnegie Foundation was 
with regard to the length of time which might be put in the 
secondary schools on the different subjects. Their classifications 
were the results of averages; and, as I understand, the object of 
that investigation was to find out where colleges began and where 
secondary schools ended, to find out what institutions were col- 
leges; and they tried to determine it as practically as possible, 
without any reference to anything else. It makes a great deal 
of difference (and this is in reply, in some measure, to the gen- 
tleman from Blair Academy)—it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence what the college happens to lay stress on, and as to the 
number of units that might fairly be claimed for that college, and 
in that respect the colleges differ very greatly; and as long as 
they do differ (and I don’t see at present, nor do I think that 
there will ever come a time when they won’t differ), there will 
always be a difficulty in the preparatory schools about preparing 
students for a variety of colleges. At one college they consider 
mathematics of great importance and Greek of great importance— 
not, perhaps, for utility, but for cultural value: as long as they 
do this, there are going to be serious problems about preparing 
for colleges, and so I think there is no reason for hostility, in this 
matter of varying entrance requirements, between colleges and 
preparatory schools. I do not predict that we shall ever come to a 
basis where every high school or every college which can afford 
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to be independent will be willing to renounce the individualistic 
point of view. And I think we have had this expressed most 
strongly this afternoon: it is a matter of individualism in educa- 
tion, a thing that we all of us respect very highly, and all of us 
believe in, and believe in exercising it as far as possible. I am 
sure the unit system, as far as it will serve, will serve merely its 
purpose of defining high schools and colleges, and will certainly 
render the difficulties of entrance boards and secondary schools 
less, however unsuccessful it may be in finally overcoming all 
diversities in the matter of entrance to college. 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR H. QUINN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
N1A.—There is one point I would like to bring up. While I was 
sitting here and listening to Mr. Bowman’s extemporary de- 
scription of the attitude of the University of Wisconsin; and as 
I heard the applause which followed the announcement of its 
rigid consistency, I myself had no particular feeling of admira- 
tion for that rigidity. I want to tell you something which 
happened at my own college a number of years ago. There were 
seven boys who came from a certain high school—a three-year 
high school. They had not all the preparation necessary in 
certain subjects, especially in languages. They were conditioned 
in those languages, as was, of course, unavoidable. I followed 
their career with a certain amount of interest; because they hap- 
pened to come from a school whose principal I knew, in whom 
I was especially interested. There were only three honors given 
in the whole Sophomore class of what was then the College of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Out of those three honors, two 
were taken by the graduates of that school. Every one of the 
graduates of that school made a remarkable record in that 
particular class. 

Now, what those boys had learned at that high school 
was not necessarily a certain number of units of work, but they 
had learned to work; and as soon as they knew how to work, 
they had practically obtained that for which they went to the 
secondary school. They were able to outstrip numbers of other 
students in the university who had had sixteen or maybe eighteen 
units of work, and who had never been taught how to work. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Friday, November 26, 8 P. M. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
“CHARACTER: A BY-PRODUCT OF EDUCATION.” 
PRESIDENT JAMES D. MOFFAT, WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 


It is customary for this Association to require the president to 
introduce the speaker. As the president and the speaker are 
identical tonight, we shall take the liberty of omitting the intro- 
duction. There is a good deal about myself that you do not 
know, and from my point of view that is lamentable ignorance 
on your part; but I beg to assure you that kind of ignorance will 
never do you any harm. I might tell you all that I know about 
myself and you could make no good use of it; for I have never 
been able to make any good use of it myself. This is a time when 
authority does not count for very much. We accept no man’s 
opinions as true because of the man who makes the statement, 
or of the position which he occupies in life, or the reputation 
which he may have acquired. If what I have to say tonight 
seems good to you, you will accept it notwithstanding the fact 
that it is I who have said it; and if you cannot assent to what I 
say, you may congratulate yourself that you disagree with the 
unknown speaker. 

My subject has already been printed upon the program. I 


r 


was compelled to furnish the subject before I had outlined th 


wis 


address. There is danger that the name will prove to be as arbi- 


may in some cases be so trained as to fit his name finally; and 
I hope, as I discuss this subject, it will so grow in your mind, as it 
grows in mine, that I may reach the title before I have concluded 

I may say, in a general way, the conception of this subject 
grows out of the separation which has taken place between the 
church and the school—a separation in decided contrast to the 
relationship that once existed in this country. To set that a 
little more plainly before you, I may remark that the chief inter- 
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est of the church is religion, and the chief interest of the school 
is education. These interests are different, but they are not 
wholly different. They have been commingled in the past; they 
may still be commingled in the future. There is no religion that 
does not involve education; and no education is complete that 
does not take notice of the facts and the principles which underlie 
religion. 

In the origin of our country the church and the school were 
planted side by side; for the same people who built the church 
built the school, called the preacher and called the teacher as 
well. In those days religion characterized the school exercises: 
the schools were opened with religious services; the Bible was 
read; large portions of it were committed to memory; catechisms 
found places in the school curriculum; moral addresses were 
often delivered by the leading men of the community. On the 
other hand, the church was educative: its preacher was perhaps 
the principal teacher in the community; he took the place which 
has since been occupied by books and magazines and periodicals 
and lectures. So close was the sympathy between the church 
and the school that the same principles governed in both cases. 
A splendid illustration of that was given this morning, in the 
account that Dr. Birdseye gave us of the early history of Yale 
College. Yale College was a good deal more like a theological 
seminary in those days than it is in these days. The educative 
side seemed to be wholly subordinate to the moral and religious 
side of Yale’s curriculum and of Yale’s regulations. 

You know that all that has changed; that with the develop- 
ment of our public school system religion, religious interests, 
religious instruction, have been practically banished. There are 
portions of our country in which the separation is complete; there 
are but few portions of our country in which the separation has 
not made at least very considerable progress. 

It would be a mistake to regard this banishment of religious 
exercises from our schools as resulting from hostility to religion, 
or antagonism to the claims of the church. I believe it is due 
to the adoption of that principle in our government which we 
call separation of church and state—a principle that has found 
expression in our national constitution, and I think in all state 
constitutions. It did not effect the separation between religion 
and education all at once. It has been a slow growth; and yet 
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it has been a steady growth. We are all advocates of this prin- 
ciple. Within the limits of the Christian church as earnest 
advocates may be found of the separation of church and state 
as can be found outside of any and all of our churches. It is a 
principle that is distinctive of our national history. We have 
been the leaders of other nations in this regard, and other nations 
are slowly, but I think somewhat surely, following our example; 
and it may not be many years until we see this same principle 
inaugurated in the European countries which we have made 
popular in our own country. 

It has, of course, been somewhat inconsistent for the state to 
be teaching religion; and it has seemed quite improbable that 
the state could continue to teach religious doctrines without giving 
offense to the many different forms of Christianity which we 
find in our land. This led to our acceptance of this separation 
as the result of the larger and more important principle of the 
complete independence of the church and of the state. But 
there is a consequence that perhaps was not intended; and we 
have in recent years been awakening to the importance of that 
consequence. We begin to see now, as we never did before, how 
exceedingly meagre is the moral instruction left in the schools. 
Once it was connected intimately with the religious instruction. 
Since the banishment of all religious instruction, and of all the 
religious exercises, what is there characterizing the conduct of our 
public schools and our state universities that can be regarded as 
laying the foundation of moral character? We are all appalled at 
the possibilities of this separation of church and school. It is as 
alarming to the educator as it is to the church member or the 
minister of the gospel. We are asking ourselves, all over our 
country, What will be the consequence in another generation? 
We are alarmed and surprised at the extent of the ignorance of 
the Scriptures exhibited by many young men who come to our 
colleges and, I presume, in a lesser degree exhibited by many 
young women who enter our colleges also. If, now, to the great 
mass of the children of our country there is to be given no moral 
instruction and no religious instruction, our education will be 
chiefly intellectual. Surely, the education that develops the in- 
tellect alone is a failure. I am not sure but we should go further 
and call it a blunder. If our public school system results in 
giving greater intellectual power to a lot of rascals, we have 
armed the rascals with a power they would not otherwise have 
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possessed. Keep the rascals ignorant is a wise national policy, 
if it were a possible policy. 

Every one admits, then, I think, the great importance of our 
doing something towards supplying the lack which has been ex- 
hibited, rather than created, by the withdrawal of all religious 
instruction. There are those who maintain that no genuine moral 
instruction can be given apart from religion. There are those 
who claim that moral character must be founded upon a relig- 
ious character, and that moral conduct must grow out of relig- 
ious principles. I cannot stop to argue that matter; but I may 
be allowed to express my dissent from it. It seems to me to 
have arisen from the fact that moral character is the end which 
both the church and the school strive to attain. Each of these 
agencies has the same great interest in moral character. Re- 
ligion that fails to produce moral character is of itself a failure. 
We of the church have our peculiar, technical way of defining 
that moral character. We hope that the preaching of the gospel 
will result in the development of a manhood after the type of 
Jesus Christ, in which piety shall be inseparably connected with 
true morality. The religious man must be just and he must be 
good in all his relations of life, or the ministry of the church 
fails. But in the school it is essentially the same: the primary 
purpose of our educational system is not merely the development 
of the intellect, but the development of the whole man; and if 
the result—the final result—is lacking in moral character, we 
shall feel that we have missed our aim, and spent our money 
and our time in vain. But because the ultimate result in both 
cases—in the genuine religion and in a complete and genuine 
education—because the final result is a moral character, we must 
not fall into the error of supposing that this moral character 
can be trained in only one way. To me, as a minister of the 
gospel, it is a mistake to say that we must aim to make a human 
being religious before we aim to make him moral. It is a re- 
versal of the fundamental principle of Jesus Christ himself, who 
called upon men to put themselves into the attitude of obedience 
to the will of God, and promised them as a result they should 
know the doctrine, whether he spake of himself or by the author- 
ity of high heaven. 

At any rate, surely the schools should do what they can 
toward the development of moral character in the full and high 
sense of that term. Now, what can they do? In the first place, 
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I should like to answer that question by saying we can awake to 
the importance of it. Any discussion of this question that stirs 
teachers and principals and masters and trustees and patrons 
and parents to the importance of developing the moral character 
of boys and girls and young men and young women in our lower 
institutions and in our higher institutions, must result in good. 
Any indifference on the part of these who are engaged in edu- 
cational work to this great end, must leave all agencies without 
proper backing and influence to make them effective. First of 
all, there should be a revival of interest, a realization on the 
part of those of us who are engaged in educational work that 
we must look for character, and not merely for the development 
of physical and intellectual power. I am disposed to think that 
some good may be accomplished by moral instruction; but before 
I have finished I hope you will get the impression that I do not 
rely exclusively upon moral instruction. And I am disposed to 
emphasize the importance of moral instruction in the lower 
grades, rather than in the higher. 

There is a lamentable lack of text-books on morals that can 
be used effectively for practical purposes. At any rate, when I 
was engaged in the teaching of morals, that was my conviction: 
there may be a change in more recent times. All the text-books 
that I could find had about ninety per cent. of their space taken 
up with theory and ten per cent. with practice; ninety per cent. 
of discussion of the underlying principles of a moral system, the 
grounds of obligation, the distinctions between right and wrong, 
the various theories of good and of the end which philosophers 
in different ages of the world have held and taught. Ninety 
per cent. of the text-books in ethics is not moral teaching at all: 
it is the teaching of philosophy, metaphysics, more or less of 
theology. It is analysis of the psychological conditions under- 
lying the moral being and accompanying the moral being in his 
activity. The ten per cent.—usually one chapter at the end of 
the book—is an analysis of human duties: Man’s duty to himself, 
to his God, to his country, to his family, to society. There is 
some discussion of such virtues as truth and honor, generosity 
and justice, but usually not much more than a classification of 
these duties, a dry analysis of them. A student in the higher 
institutions of learning can devote himself with interest to the 
discussion of ethical problems without feeling a single ethical 
thrill, without being kept from a single immoral action. He may 
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perform immoral actions and sit down afterward, and instead 
of indulging in remorse, indulge in recalling the peculiar psycho- 
logical antecedents and accompaniments and consequences of his 
nefarious act. 

Another reason why I have laid emphasis upon instruction in 
the lower schools is, that in the upper schools there is very apt 
to be a casuistical spirit, and professors are more prone to indulge 
in that casuistical reasoning than teachers. When you have the 
subject of stealing before you, you find it possible to give rea- 
sons why stealing should not be indulged in; but you find it 
equally possible to give reasons why stealing should be indulged 
in. You can put a gloss over the whole business; and I have 
known many a college student to do so. Thus, stealing is not 
stealing, it is “swiping”; it is gathering up the odds and ends; 
it is taking care of “loose property”; and this casuistical view 
may become so general that even good boys (I hope not girls) — 
even good boys indulge in it without a pang of conscience. They 
are getting even. They are recouping themselves. They are 
taking care of their own property rights. You can defend 
murder and treat it as one of the fine arts. There is no vice 
that cannot be defended by a shrewd reasoner. Of course, this 
reasoning is sophistical; and when we stop to consult the better 
instincts of our nature we see that it is so. 

Down in the lower grades they are not indulging in this kind 
of false reasoning. Moral teaching on the part of the teachers 
in our secondary schools and in our common schools meets an 
instant response in the instincts of boys and girls that have not 
yet been contaminated by their contact with the world—whose 
reasoning power has not been turned aside by the false reasoning 
of men defending themselves for their wrong deeds. Instruction 
given there, therefore, is apt to meet a prompt response. But, 
on the other hand, we must be on our guard against supposing 
that we can create greater character by instruction, that we can 
create character by anything that we can do. I venture to deny 
that any preacher can change the character of any of his audit- 
ors, preaching the full gospel to them and with much earnestness— 
I must deny that any teacher can change the character of his 
pupils or determine what that character shall be. 

Character is the most intensely personal thing of which we 
have any knowledge. My character is absolutely my own. No- 
body can affect it. My reputation is at your mercy. My char- 
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acter is my own, so far as my character has been formed by 
my actions in the past: it has become a crystallized thing with me, 
and is not easily changed. That is what I mean by speaking of 
character as a by-product. It is not something that you can aim 
at directly and effect or produce it. It is like happiness: if you 
seek it, you never find it; if you quit seeking it and go about 
your duties in life, it comes to you. Character cannot be built up 
even by oneself. How often young men are exhorted in com- 
mencement addresses to build their own characters. I do not 
believe that any person setting about the task of building his own 
character will become anything else than a prig. Nobody can 
respect a man who is always thinking about the perfection of his 
own character; but the man who steadfastly pursues right as he 
understands it, and adheres courageously to the course of right 
as it has been revealed to him, in obedience to his conscience; 
the man who endeavors to have his conscience enlightened so that 
it will urge him to do only what is right, keep him always from 
doing what is wrong—acquires character. He is not conscious 
of having attained to a good character; he is always on his guard 
lest his conduct be wrong; his thought is not about his character, 
but is still upon his duty, the service that he can render to others. 
It is others who speak of him as having a well-formed character. 
Character is the result of habits; habits are the result of activ- 
ities; and they are the result of activities that in the main—not 
exclusively—are voluntarily chosen. 

But we can do something in the way of suggestion; we can do 
something in the way of creating environment—an environment 
that will make rightdoing comparatively easy and wrongdoing 
comparatively difficult. The more difficult we render it to do 
wrong, the less wrong will be done, and less likely will a wrong 
character result. The more we make it possible for young people 
to do right, of their own motion, the more we will do toward 
the building of character; but we do it indirectly, not directly. 
It has been a pleasure for me to note how much our school 
regulations necessitate the development of some of the virtues 
of good character. The requirement of a child to attend a school 
five days in every week; to be promptly in his place at the right 
time; to meet his daily recitations and to meet them in a state of 
preparation—induces such virtues as punctuality, a right estimate 
of time, system. It introduces system into that life that knew no 
system before schooldays began; and system makes the difference 
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between a life of barbarism and a life of civilization. It is some- 
thing to require a child to appear in school and to meet tasks 
when they are required. It is something to require a child to be 
accurate in his mathematical operations, in his answers in the 
various branches which may be studied in a common school: it 
sets an ideal before the child that the child perhaps never con- 
sciously entertained: the ideal of pushing on to something better ; 
the ideal of not being satisfied until the perfect is reached. It is 
in the teaching of mathematics, perhaps, more than anywhere 
else, that one learns that a little error may be just as disastrous 
as a big error, and that nothing but absolute accuracy can be 
accepted as right. 

There is more or less of self-control and of self-restraint re- 
quired of children who associate together in school life; who 
engage in the pastimes of school life; but these, as you see, are 
incidental, rather than the results of direct teaching. Direct 
teaching can well be commingled with the incidents of school life 
and illustrated particularly by references to the games in which 
all young people delight to take part. 

But I want to emphasize another matter that has come under 
my own observation as the president of a college. It has seemed 
to me of immense moral value that young people should have the 
opportunity of consciously doing right, especially in circumstances 
where the tendency is all the other way, and, therefore, I am 
quite an advocate of a goodly measure of self-government, par- 
ticularly in our higher institutions of learning. It may be carried 
to an extreme, if introduced into lower grades; it may be carried 
to an extreme in the family. What does take place in every well 
regulated family should take place in the school system through 
which our young people must pass before they are fitted for life. 
What takes place in a well regulated family? In the beginning, 
children are directed or commanded to do or not to do, and no 
reasons are given. The principle of obedience seems to be the 
only principle aimed at. But it is not very long before the wise 
father will take his boys into his confidence and the wise mother 
will take her daughters into her confidence—perhaps a little sooner 
than the father takes his son into his confidence. Then reasons 
are assigned for the commands that are given, for the prohibitions 
that are made. More and more the possibilities of automatic 
action on the part of the boys and girls is committed to them, and 
they grow up, not antagonistic to mere parental authority, as per- 
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haps was too often the case in the Puritan family, in the Scotch 
family, they grow up to be the companions of father and mother 
who have wisely governed. 

Should not the same process characterize our school life? Does 
there not come a time in the transition from infancy to full man- 
hood and full womanhood when increasing responsibility should 
be placed upon the young? It has seemed to me, that whilst young 
men come to college with considerable moral instruction from 
their churches and their homes, they must be fitted, and fitted 
within the limits of four years, to take absolute care of them- 
selves in this world that is not yet a righteous world. They must 
be able to meet temptation and to resist it, and to discharge duty 
from day to day in the right way without the intervention of 
authority. 

Now, what happens? What happens in college? Just what 
happens most anywhere. It is the vicious minority that deter- 
mines the life of college students. I am confident that seventy- 
five per cent. of a body of students disapprove of numberless 
things that characterize college life. But they are mum; they 
will not tell on another student; they will conceal from the 
authorities the information they need to suppress these things if 
they are disposed to suppress them. Why should not the seventy- 
five per cent. be invested with authority over the twenty-five? 
Why should the minority have its own way? Why should the 
large majority of college students be quiescent, absolutely quies- 
cent. suffer such actions to take place within the limits of the 
college which they disapprove but cannot condemn publicly? A 
large proportion of young men in college come from Christian 
families and come with church membership in some local church, 
but the evil conduct of the few observed in silence, unrebuked 
because of an old tradition that condemns “telling on another,” 
produces an environment more favorable to vice than any college 
environment should be. 

In my own college we entered upon the experiment of self- 
government to enthrone the well-disposed majority. It is not a 
very old experiment—three or four years. It began with what is 
called the “honor system”—not introduced from above, from the 
faculty. The students were first persuaded to commit themselves 
to it by their own action, and in their own Assembly they ordered 
the creation of an Honor Board, and pledged themselves indi- 
vidually to abstain from dishonorable means in all public exam- 
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inations. The change effected in examinations was very marked. 
A further extension was then made to cover the student life. 
I do not care to go into particulars. There is no time, but I want 
to bear my testimony to the gratifying success of the experiment 
thus far, and I do not base my hopes upon the success that has 
already attended our efforts, but upon the fundamental common 
sense of it. You cannot expect any individual to assert himself if 
you do not put the responsibility upon the individual. Put respon- 
sibility upon a bad boy, and, if he accepts it, he ceases almost 
instantly to be a bad boy. You take the noisiest, most mischievous 
fellow in a school, or in a Sunday-school; give him something to 
do in the way of responsibility, and he takes up his task and 
becomes a different character. Place responsibility where it 
belongs and cultivate the courage to give expression to that 
responsibility, and there will result a higher development of 
character. Moral conduct becomes voluntary, moral autonomy 
follows, and there is, indirectly, a change of environment that is 
favorable to right and hostile to wrong-doing. 

Perhaps I do not need to apologize for using this term “char- 
acter, a by-product.”’ Perhaps I do not need to say that I do not 
mean by by-product a side issue, something that may be culti- 
vated or not, cared for or not. In some large branches of manu- 
facture there is little or no profit in the main product. The profit 
is in the by-products, and the price of the main article may be put 
down to cost, or even below cost, in the stress of competition. 
The profits of the by-products keep the whole plant afloat in 
times of depression. Do you think that the stockholders and 
directors and managers of that concern look upon those by- 
products as unimportant? They are the business, after all. Now, 
character is our business. But it is the individual’s business. It 
is more the business of the individual than it is the business of his 
teachers, or even of his parents. Still, we are to do what we can 
to make the environment favorable, to make the suggestions to 
the mind in the most favorable way for their acceptance, and to 
give the opportunity to the budding conscience to control the 
growing child until something like character begins to appear. 
Then we can turn our young men and our young women out into 
the world, not merely educated in head, but having those princi- 
ples of honor and of truthfulness which will lead them to do justly 
and to love mercy, and they will then be far more likely to walk 
humbly with their God. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday, November 27, at 10 A. M. 


THE PREsIDENT.—Our first item is the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. This report 
will be read by Professor Francis Hovey Stoddard, New York 
University. 


ProFEssor Francis H. Stopparp: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen.—One year ago at the meeting of this Association a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Professor Stoddard, Mr. 
Wilson Farrand, and Professor Baker, of Columbia University, 
to act for this Association for three years in connection with any 
business which might arise in the National Conference deliber- 
ations respecting entrance examinations in English. It is the 
report of the doings of that committee for the past year only that 
I am asked to present today. 

In presenting it, I may be permitted to recall to this Asso- 
ciation, in a few words, what this Association has done through 
former committees that it has appointed from time to time 
since its initiatory steps taken for the unification of entrance 
work in English. Twenty years ago, as you know, the general 
conditions of study in English, though excellent in special regions, 
were difficult of comprehension by the student bodies known as the 
Preparatory Scnools and the Colleges. English instruction was 
carried on in schools, and English preparation was required in 
colleges, but the colleges had no uniform idea of what they 
required, and the schools had no uniform idea of what they were 
to present. No doubt this was an excellent condition for many 
individual schools and colleges, since individuality was most 
important, and is most important, to maintain; but it was an 
unworkable condition, as far as the Preparatory Schools were 
concerned, since they had to carry on a separate course for each 
college. The Committee of Ten, in 1892, made general recommen- 
dations, not alone in English, but for all of the studies preparatory 
to the college course, but it was this Association, in 1893. that took 
the initiatory steps for a special plan of unification of English 
entrance requirements. 
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In 1893, at a meeting of this Association presided over by 
President Taylor, and held in New York City, Mr. Wilson Far- 
rand presented an able paper setting forth the conditions then 
obtaining, and urging that some form of unified procedure should 
be, if possible, adopted. Following the suggestions of his paper, a 
committee was appointed, and that committee undertook to do 
what it could to bring about a modus vivendi, if not a continuous 
procedure, between the preparatory schools and the colleges. It 
found itself able to act in co-operation at that time with the New 
England Association of Preparatory Schools and Colleges and the 
New England Commission, and a starting plan was made. Suc- 
cessive committees, appointed at three years’ intervals by this 
Association, have followed. These committees have been able to 
interest and enlist the co-operation of the great associations of 
the entire country, so that your committee, as appointed from 
time to time, does not merely exist for the period of its continu- 
ance as a single body, but it becomes a constituent part of a con- 
ference upon uniform entrance in English embracing the whole 
country. These bodies, known as the New England Association 
of Preparatory Schools and Colleges, the North Central Associa- 
tion, the Southern Association, and others, send delegates at stated 
intervals to a meeting, and that meeting makes the recommenda- 
tions. 

It is an interesting fact that the force thus exerted is entirely a 
moral force. This body, thus selected by you to be a delegate, or 
three delegates, to another body, thus standing itself upon a sub- 
stratum of verity rather than a substratum of law—this body has 
no power whatever to enforce any regulations that it shall formu- 
late. The Conference gathers together, makes its recommenda- 
tions, and submits them, as I submit them here today to you, as 
their suggestions for the next three years—submits them to the 
various associations. When thus submitted, if this report is 
adopted, this recommendation will be submitted to the schools 
without the least power on the part of this Association to enforce 
it, and the schools will have no power whatever, having adopted 
it, to force it upon the colleges. In point of fact, however, in 
English the record has been (and I think it has been the same in 
other branches, such as Latin, Greek, mathetmatics and others) 
that the recommendations of this Conference to this Association, 
and by this Association to these schools, have been adopted practi- 
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cally for nineteen years by almost every school in this country. 
More than 4,000 high schools at the present time have adopted 
these regulations, and with absolute autonomy on their own part 
they, can use part of them, or the whole of them. They can use 
them in any way they like. More than 4,000 high schools have 
adopted them and are using them at the present time, and practi- 
cally every college in the country, with such modifications as the 
individual college may adopt, has since adopted them. 

The whole procedure thus far stands upon a basis of its own 
practicability, and, I hope, its own excellence. I will not go so far 
as to say its final excellence. The advisability of uniformity is 
very different from the advisability of prescription. Prescription 
is a harsh method, not pleasing to most of us. But a reasonable 
uniformity—such as the Creator, for example, has adopted in the 
formation of our own bodies—a reasonable uniformity has proven 
of advantage in the conduct of every well-organized enterprise in 
this world, and a pleasing variation—such as the Creator has 
granted to our countenances—makes that uniformity but a basal 
and excellent foundation upon which the charm of individuality 
can effect its pleasing work. 

The successive committees have endeavored to recognize the 
lessons set them by experience, and have desired to offer to each 
individual school the most absolute freedom. You will not, there- 
fore, find in this report a hard and fast prescription. You will 
not, I presume, find in this report (and perhaps have never found 
in any report) a prescription which exactly suits your own idea 
of that which would be perfect. I have been chairman for the 
past year, and | frankly state to you that I have never been, my- 
self, completely satisfied with any of the recommendations that 
have been made. This is a very large country. There are some 
eighty millions of persons here, and a majority of them have some 
thinking apparatuses. They must all agree to this, and he who 
would undertake to legislate dogmatically for the people had bet- 
ter retire at once. He who would undertake to present, and with 
acceptance, to this large body, any matter of this kind must hold 
himself very close to fundamental principles, and must hold him- 
self very free to yield in matters of detail of the application of 
these firmly held principles. 

This report whicn is made today represents a meeting ‘eld in 
New York City last February, at which delegates were present 
from the bodies whose titles I shall read, and your committee here 
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offers this report of this Conference as its report for the year’s 
work. Copies of the report which I hold in my hand (which are 
printed) are upon the desk, and at your service to take home. 
This Conference was held in Columbia College on February 22, 
1909. There were present at it delegates from the following asso- 
ciations : 


New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
—Professor Mary A. Jordan, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Headmaster H. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn.; Principal William T. Peck, Classical High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland—Professor Francis Hovey Stoddard, New 
York University, New York City; Headmaster Wilson Farrand, 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; Professor Franklin T. Baker, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools— 
Professor Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Professor F. G. Hubbard, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Superintendent H. E. Giles, High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 


Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools— 
Professor Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; President R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va.; Professor William P. Trent, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Conference of New England Colleges on Entrance Require- 
ments in English—Professor Caleb T. Winchester, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.; Professor Wilbur L. Cross, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Professor J. H. Gardiner, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

College Entrance Examination Board—Prorrssor GrorcE R. 
CARPENTER, Columbia University, New York City. 

Chairman, PRoFEssoR STODDARD. 

Vice-Chairman, PRoFEssoR WINCHESTER. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. FARRAND. 


Executive Committee, Professor Cross, PROFESSOR ScoTr, AND 
THE OFFICERS. 
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The Conference voted that the following requirement for the 
years 1913, 1914 and 1915 should be recommended to the con- 
stituent bodies for adoption: 


Preparation in English has two main objects: (1) command of 
correct and clear English, spoken and written; (2) ability to 
read with accuracy, intelligence and appreciation. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


The first object requires instruction in grammar and composi- 
tion. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed in the sec- 
ondary school, and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work 
during the four years. The principles of English composition 
governing punctuation, the use of words, paragraphs, and the 
different kinds of whole composition, including letter-writing, 
should be thoroughly mastered; and practice in composition, oral 
as well as written, should extend throughout the secondary school 
period. Written exercises may well comprise narration, descrip- 
tion, and easy exposition and argument based upon simple out- 
lines. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from 
the student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies 
other than English, as well as from his reading in literature. 
Finally, special instruction in language and composition should be 
accompanied by concerted effort of teachers in all branches to 
cultivate in the student the habit of using good English in his 
recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 


LITERATURE. 


The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, 
headed respectively reading and study, from which may be framed 
a progressive course in literature covering four years. In con- 
nection with both lists, the student should be trained in reading 
aloud, and be encouraged to commit to memory some of the more 
notable passages both in verse and in prose. As an aid to literary 
appreciation, he is further advised to acquaint himself with the 
most important facts in the lives of the authors whose works he 
reads and with their place in literary history. 

a. READING.—The aim of this course is to foster in the student 
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the habit of intelligent reading and to develop a taste for good 
literature by giving him a first-hand knowledge of some of its best 
specimens. He should read the books carefully, but his attention 
should not be so fixed upon details that he fails to appreciate the 
main purpose and charm of what he reads. 

With a view to large freedom of choice, the books provided 
for reading are arranged in the following groups, from which at 
least ten units* are to be selected, two from each group: 


I. The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narra- 
tive episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; the 
Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books I, II, III, IV, 
V, XV, XVI, XVII; the Jiiad, with omission, if desired, of 
Books X, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, XXI; Virgil’s Aineid. The 
Odyssey, Iliad, and Afneid should be read in English translations 
of recognized literary, excellence. 

For any unit of this group a unit from any other group may 
be substituted. 


II. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Midsummer Night's 
Dream; As You Like It; Twelfth Night; Henry the Fifth; Julius 
Caesar. 


III. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield; either Scott’s Ivanhoe, or Scott’s Quentin Durward; 
Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables; either Dickens’s David 
Copperfield, or Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities; Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 


IV. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; The Sir Roger 
(2 Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography 
(condensed) ; Irving’s Sketch Book; Macaulay’s Essays on Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings; Thackeray’s English Humourists ; 
Selections from Lincoln, including at least the two Inaugurals, 
the Speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last 
Public Address, and Letter to Horace Greeley, along with a brief 
memoir or estimate; Parkman’s Oregon Trail; either Thoreau’s 
Walden, or Huxley’s Autobiography and selections from Lay 


*Each unit is set off by semi-colons. 
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Sermons, including the addresses on “Improving Natural Knowl- 
edge,” “A Liberal Education,” and “A Piece of Chalk”; Steven- 
son’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 


V. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Books II and 
III, with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and 
Burns; Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard and Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Lowell’s 
Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Byron’s Childe 
Harold, Canto IV, and Prisoner of Chillon; Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with especial attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; Poe’s Raven, Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish, and Whittier’s Snow Bound; 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome and Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The 
Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the 
Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My 
Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City. 


b. Stupy.—This part of the requirement is intended as a 
natural and logical continuation of the student’s earlier reading, 
with greater stress laid upon form and style, the exact meaning 
of words and phrases, and the understanding of allusions. For 
this close reading are provided a play, a group of poems, an ora- 
tion, and an essay, as follows: 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s L’Allegro, I] Penseroso and 
Comus; either Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, 
or both Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration; either Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, or Car- 
lyle’s Essay on Burns. 


EXAMINATION. 


However accurate in subject-matter, no paper will be con- 
sidered satisfactory if seriously defective in punctuation, spelling, 
or other essentials of good usage. 

The examination will be divided into two parts, one of which 
may be taken as a preliminary, and the other as a final. 
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The first part of the examination will be upon ten units 
chosen, in accordance with the plan described earlier, from the 
lists headed reading, and it may include also questions upon 
grammar and the simpler principles of rhetoric, and a short com- 
position upon some topic drawn from the student’s general knowl- 
edge or experience. On the books prescribed for reading, the 
form of the examination will usually be the writing of short para- 
graphs on several topics which the candidate may choose out of a 
considerable number. These topics will involve such knowledge 
and appreciation of plot, character-development, and other quali- 
ties of style and treatment as may be fairly expected of boys 
and girls. In grammar and rhetoric, the candidate may be 
asked specific questions upon the practical essentials of these 
studies, such as the relation of the various parts of a sentence to 
one another, the construction of individual words in a sentence 
of reasonable difficulty, and those good usages of modern English 
which one should know in distinction from current errors. 

The second part of the examination will include composition 
and those books comprised in the list headed study. The test in 
composition will consist of one or more essays, developing a 
theme through several paragraphs; the subjects will be drawn 
from the books prescribed for study from the candidate’s other 
studies, and from his personal knowledge and experiences quite 
apart from reading. For this purpose the examiner will provide 
several subjects, perhaps five or six, from which the candidate 
may make his five selections. The test on the books prescribed 
for study will consist of questions upon their content, form, and 
structure, and upon the meaning of such words, phrases, and allu- 
sions as may be necessary to an understanding of the works and 
an appreciation of their salient qualities of style. General ques- 
tions may also be asked concerning the lives of the authors, their 
other works, and the periods of literary history to which they 
belong. 


THE PRESIDENT.—This report will be presented later for adop- 
tion during the business meeting. 

The papers now to be presented bear upon this general subject— 
prepare us at least for the business that will come later. The 
topic is “The Framing of an Entrance Examination Paper in 
English.” The first paper will be presented by Professor Clar- 
ence G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE FRAMING OF AN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
PAPER IN ENGLISH. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE G. CHILD, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have been directed, following the report just read, to consider 
briefly the preparation of this examination paper in entrance 
English. I make use of what I know of the trend of opinion 
among school and college teachers, the papers set last June and 
September by a number of colleges, and answers returned in 
respect to their preparation for college by sections of students in 
arts and science, and of students in technical subjects. 

The examiner, like his colleague, the teacher in the prepara- 
tory schools, is not a free agent. This Association, through its 
committee, defines the aims and the material of the requirement. 
The teacher prepares his students. The examiner sets his paper 
in obedience to his prescriptions. All three are factors in the 
result—interrelated parts of a system. Our immediate subject 
is intimately concerned in various bearings with the question 
whether this system is, or is not, achieving its object. 

We are well aware that in all our colleges a certain number of 
students, who may fairly be termed illiterate, gain admission, 
remain throughout their courses more or less illiterate, and are 
graduated still illiterate. A larger number, while they may satisfy 
the simpler tests of literacy, remain indifferent to, or hostile to, 
things of the spirit. Yet again many, despite favorable condi- 
tions of temperament and breeding, afford plain evidence that an 
instinctive liking or capacity for humanistic studies has been 
chilled or turned to repulsion by their preparation in English. In 
brief, in far too many cases, our system has failed. In a still 
larger number where it has not failed it has worked harm. We 
have here the familiar fact, that systems designed in the most 
admirable spirit to encompass the ideal, when brought to practical 
test in a fallible world, dealing as they must with a wide diver- 
sity of conditions and most heterogeneous material, may not only 
prove in certain ways ineffective, but may even create abuses 
directly opposed to their ideal ends. So it has been with the codes 
of law, though framed to be self-corrective; so it has been with 
religions as incorporated human institutions. 

But a system is plainly necessary. Where then does the blame 
lie? Must we blame the system itself or those who administer it? 
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Any one who was prepared for college in the prescribed reading, 
who passed his entrance examination, who came later himself to 
prepare boys and girls from various parts of the country for col- 
lege, who became later a college teacher and set examination 
papers for entrance, who read the answers to these papers and 
pondered the lessons these answers teach, and who has studied 
his students individually in class year after year, may well hesitate 
instantly to lay blame upon any one of the three agencies con- 
cerned. Shall we blame this Association which planned the system 
and which looks after its stable and orderly administration? Our 
committees have for years worked faithfully, hearkening to favor- 
able and adverse criticism; placating or estopping dissenting opin- 
ion in effective fashion, as well-run committees must do, and shep- 
herding their special change, the lists of books which in orderly 
sequence appear and disappear with the revolving years. The 
members of our committees have been able teachers, and no 
doubt knew that the results of their labors could at best not be 
else than a painful compromise. But, knowing this, they have still 
striven for the best, knowing also as practical men that some sys- 
tem there must be, that it is the way of the world for evil to 
march hand in hand with good, and seeing clearly that no other 
system or method or administration essentially different is pos- 
sible. 

Or shall the blame be laid upon the teacher in the school? 
Should he not be the scapegoat? The Association furnishes plain 
instructions. The examiner tests the finished product. It is he 
who does the actual work. Failure, if failure there is, must be 
due to him. The labors of the others are directive or investiga- 
tory. The teacher it is who bears the burden and heat of the day 
under safe tutelage at the year’s beginning and end. For him it is 
that the required reading appears with the falling of the leaves 
and is abandoned with the coming of June. For him the exam- 
ination papers are a guide to tell him clearly what special twist he 
has to look out for in each of a dozen colleges for which his class 
is preparing. To be sure, he may have his mental reservations— 
his own idea, his generous ambition with regard to what he wants 
to put into or get from his class, college or no college. But surely 
there before him is the fixed requirement—a practical guide and 
law absolute in a matter in which, quite rightly, he is under 
authority. 
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Or shall we lay the blame upon the examiner? Are his questions 
searching enough? Does he maintain a standard? Might the 
examiner not be more solicitous to pierce through the pitifully thin 
armor the student wears for the fray, lay bare his poor apology 
for a knowledge of English literature, prove how woeful a pre- 
tense his love for literature is? Surely the examiner is in sym- 
pathy with the ideal aims of the system? Why should he not make 
his examination formidable, fill the heart of next year’s men with 
a salutary apprehension, teach the teacher a newly tonic and 
medicinal despair? Or possibly, as the examiner sets himself to 
making his paper—with hope if he is new to it, with some tinge 
of ironic melancholy if he is old at the business—does he not 
rather, perhaps, simply try to satisfy as best he can the limitations 
the system imposes upon him on the one hand and his sense of 
fairness on the other, his sense of what it is humanely possible to 
expect of boys and girls in their teens? 

The true cause of inefficiency does not yet appear. Why ques- 
tion the culpability of intermediate agents until we make sure of 
a proper correlation between the source of authority—the sys- 
tem—and those for whose welfare it exists, the boys and girls who 
are candidates for college? Our system outlines three desiderata 
for the intending student. The first of these—the attainment of 
grammatical and rhetorical correctness—is disciplinary and an 
absolute essential. It is the primary test between literacy and 
illiteracy. The second—some modicum of knowledge of the his- 
tory of literature—is disciplinary, or may be something more and 
better, depending upon the way it is approached and attained. 
The third—a love and appreciation of good literature—is non- 
disciplinary, evocative, humanistic, the higher test of literacy and 
illiteracy. For the attainment of these three ends, certain books 
are prescribed yearly for study and for general reading. 

This latter fact—the necessity of prescribing certain books— 
is the first obstacle which the system sets up between itself and 
the fulfilment of its ideal aims. - The examiner, whatever his 
quailing of heart, must satisfy himself that each student has 
studied or read intelligently twenty books out of a list of forty- 
odd. The teacher must see that certain books are mastered 
memoritur and that others are more or less intimately known. 
The student sees in these books a body of facts to be crammed. 
And he is justified in thinking facts the prime requisite. Nearly 
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every examination paper set last June by our leading colleges is 
loaded up with questions as to facts—names of characters, mean- 
ings of words, abstracts of plot or argument—many of them on 
matters hardly more vitally connected with the essentials of litera- 
ture than lists of Assyrian kings. Every examiner puts in one or 
two questions to test the candidate’s judgment and appreciation, 
undoubtedly, but the paper in general has to be a memory test to 
see if the student has read the books. And, consequently, a little 
adroit cramming, with the help of a tupenny leaflet or the Machi- 
avellian ciceronage of an unscrupulous tutor, will give any boy 
considerably more than a fighting chance of passing books he has 
not really read at all. 

But this is a trivial defect in our system compared to its fail- 
ure to arouse a love and appreciation of good literature through 
the books it prescribes. How familiar an experience it is to ques- 
tion a student in regard to the books read for preparation and to 
hear the reply, “I never want to see any of them again.” “Did 
you like none of them?” He hesitates. “Oh, yes, I liked Ivan- 
hoe,” or “I liked that slimy sea thing of Coleridge’s.” Here is 
where the system fails most heinously in its correlation with the 
needs and capacities of the student. Its highest purpose and privi- 
lege is to bring the student into association with good books and 
to arouse in him a love of literature. In selecting these books, we 
legislate for the student not as he is, a boy or a girl, but as we 
think he ought to be. We set before him books not such as he 
will be sure in every case to understand and like, at once or after 
study, but such as he ought to like, or so much the worse for him. 
The exceptional student exists, so does the miraculous teacher. 
But every book we prescribe should strike the greatest common 
denominator, or even a little below it. 

The essential point is this. Literature is not life, nor superior 
to life, nor a substitute for life, but tributary and complementary 
to life. A book to appeal to any one must interpret itself in terms 
of one’s present knowledge and experience, even while enlarging 
them, and must appeal to one’s present power of appreciation, 
even while stimulating and educating it. The aim of literature is 
the arousing of intellectual and esthetic enjoyment. It is funda- 
mentally necessary that we should enjoy it instinctively, heartily, 
gratefully—and then, and then only, do we vitally, and by a sort 
of revelation, profit truly by the increase in knowledge, the moral 
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or other import, it conveys. If we force books upon boys and 
girls which are not readily interpretable in terms of the knowl- 
edge, experience, and joy in life of the average boy and girl, so 
that the result is distaste, weariness, a repugnance for what they 
conceive books to mean, we do them an unpardonable, perhaps an 
irreparable, injury. A boy is perfectly right in preferring out of 
doors to books, things to talking about them. Those persons, it is 
said, are fortunate who have tumbled about in a library from 
childhood. Why? Not because there is any virtue in books as 
books, but because these fortunate ones learned themselves to dis- 
cern in books what touched upon and interpreted their daily exper- 
iences, excitements, enthusiasms about things.* Later, just as a 
boy in sailing, hunting, tramping through the woods comes gradu- 
ally or suddenly to be aware of the background of beauty in the 
midst of which he pursues these pleasures, and which has una- 
wares been a large part of his enjoyment of them, so gradually or 
suddenly he became aware of the beauty in books as the back- 
ground of and permeating the material content which alone he first 
sought. But it matters not whether a boy has been brought up in 
a library. You cannot discover a boy or girl who does not like 
good reading if directed to the right kind, the kind each individu- 
ally can enjoy. Every boy has secret unexpressed, perhaps hardly 
admitted, ideals, the germ-seed of romance, the possibility of a 
love for good novels, good plays, good verse. One who never lost 
the joy of youth, despite his heroic life-long struggle with illness, 
wrote as follows—and his words become vivid with his magical 
personality to any one who has talked with him familiarly: “In 
anything fit to be called by the name of reading . . . we 
should . . . be rapt clean out of ourselves and rise from the 
perusal, our minds filled with the busiest kaleidoscopic dance of 
images, incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. The words, 
if the book be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears like 
the noise of breakers, and the story, if it be a story, repeat itself 
in a thousand colored pictures to the eye. It was for this last 





*This is the remembered experience of the writer, as it has been 
no doubt of many others. The awakening to the beauty in books 
as paralleling the beauty in things, referred to below, was the con- 
scious experience of a friend, who, the writer hopes, will some- 
time tell about it. 
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pleasure that we read so closely and loved our books so dearly, in 
the bright, troubled period of boyhood. Eloquence and thought, 
character and conversation were but obstacles to be brushed aside 
as we dug blithely after a certain sort of incident like a pig for 
truffles.” 

This, to be sure, is reading for enjoyment, and we are talking 
of the study of literature in order to love it. One forgets for a 
moment that these are two different things—but surely the farther 
off the study of literature is from this rapt enchantment, that dis- 
tance is the measure of its failure. An overt didactic purpose, 
whether in the imparting of ungrateful information or a moral 
useless unless acceptable, if it interfere with the larger enjoyment 
which is the main requisite, is not merely deplorable, it is inde- 
fensible. Maria Edgeworth and Jacob Abbott, for all their didac- 
ticism, never made that mistake. It is a prevailing fault in our 
public schools that literature is made a means through which the 
pupil is preached at; he learns to think of literature as existing 
for that purpose. And our system is guilty of a similar offense. 

In its prescriptions, two didactic aims are defined: (1) Some 
knowledge of the technique of literature; (2) some knowledge 
of the facts of its history. What relation have these been made 
to bear in the selection of books, to the chief and highest aim, the 
love of literature? They have been given equal importance—if, 
indeed, the assumption has not unconsciously been made that a 
knowledge of literary technique and of the history of literature is 
essential to a love of literature, an assumption true of works only 
of distinctively literary appeal. The only safe canons for select- 
ing books are these: (1) Select no work not assured of accept- 
ance and appreciation by the student, at once or after study; (2) 
this criterion being never lost sight of, let the works selected illus- 
trate literary forms and other matters of technique with especial 
care as regards distinctively literary forms, such as the essay and 
lyric of reflection; (3) if possible, have the works selected illus- 
trate and vitalize notable literary epochs. Our list—especially the 
books for close reading—does not satisfy these canons; test it 
yourself by your students. Comus is several spheres removed 
from the possibility of appreciation by the average boy. The ora- 
tions fail so far as awakening a desire to read or study other 
works like them is concerned. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns is as 
totally unfit a piece of literature, admirable in itself, for a purpose 
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of this kind, as one could well imagine—as well ask a small boy 
to climb Pelion and Ossa after a Titan has piled them! Macaulay’s 
Life of Johnson has concrete human interest, and is voted dry but 
worth while. Of the general reading, As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night are wisely avoided by teachers. Burns, Franklin, Spenser, 
The Golden Treasury, especially the poems of Collins and Cowper, 
authors particularly recommended, Henry Esmond, Cranford, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, Ruskin, certain of Browning’s poems 
(look at the list), are, without carping or caviling, unfit, demanding 
as they do special literary knowledge and a trained literary taste 
which they cannot themselves impart; the possibility of the growth 
of which, indeed, they may even destroy. You must take a boy 
as he is, not as he should be, or may be in the future. You cannot 
drive in sweetness and light under pressure. These works were 
chosen for a didactic purpose—as samples of literary modes or to 
spot the centuries with a name or two—not for their fitness to 
appeal to an unfolding love of literature. And these books kill 
other books on the list more wisely chosen than they. “One or 
two I liked,” says many a student, “but I never want to see any of 
them ever again.” Do we not all know that the unwisdom repre- 
sented in our lists is matter of common report and lament among 
school and college teachers? Since writing this paper I have come 
upon the following: 

“I doubt if they [the works prescribed] are such as the teacher 
himself would choose as the preferred companions of his idle 
moments; but rather they illustrate the general truth that we 
advise children and the young to undertake many tasks from 
which we ourselves should shrink. . . . Of necessity, then, the 
college requirements are in many cases administered by the sec- 
ondary school teacher as a medicine; and, in view of the pressure 
of preparatory work, in maximum doses. As a result of these 
conditions the engineering student enters the institution with 
strangely conceived notions about the study of English. 

In school he has read ‘literature.’ Literature, therefore, is, to his 
mind, like his school reading, either dry, silly, or incomprehen- 
sible.” * 

Explicitly, the blame for the failure of our system rests not 

with teacher or examiner, the first of whom by unsparing effort 


*Science, N. S., Vol XXX (November 12, 1909), pp. 658 f. 
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and the other by making an effort at least to cope with most diffi- 
cult limitations strive to ameliorate evils which both plainly see 
and feel. The system is to blame because of the limitation it 
imposes and its continuous failure to co-ordinate its prescriptions 
with the real needs, capacities, and aptitudes of the students whose 
work it controls. Namely: 


(1) Though explicitly desirous of attaining an ideal human-. 
istic object, its assignment of a prescribed task imposes a discipli- 
nary obligation upon the examiner. The fulfilment of this obliga- 
tion, by reaction upon the method of teaching and attitude of the 
student, places a serious obstacle in the way of the attainment of 
that humanistic object. 


(2) Inthe selection of books the system allows a double didac- 
tic aim, only in a subsidiary sense humanistic, equal weight with 
its highest aim, that of leading the student to love literature. 


What bearing now have these facts upon the preparation of the 
examination paper? That the examiner must satisfy himself as to 
a faithful reading of the books, that this necessitates the memor- 
izing of a multitude of unvitalized and relatively negligible 
details, is perhaps an evil inherent in the system. None the less 
examiners do not do all they might to abate it. No question really 
need be admitted into a paper that is not in such a form as to be 
primarily concerned with the merits and appeal of the book, 
although implicitly requiring detailed knowledge. Especially are 
unrelated questions upon minor details—the act and scene when 
a passage occurs, the meaning of “limbeck” or the “Carpathian 
wizard’s hook,” and the like—to be reprehended. They are the 
veriest triviality, and every intelligent boy knows it; they reduce a 
paper to the level of a gambling proposition. This is emphatically 
not the right kind of a detailed knowledge to require. Questions 
should reach particulars, through principles; should test general 
knowledge, intelligence, and judgment. So may we lessen our 
responsibility for prostituting our classics to a process of unin- 
spired cramming. 

If this evil is inherent in the system, and unavoidable to some 
extent, that of giving equal weight to the didactic and humanistic 
aims is not. Here it is not possible to advise the examiner to avoid 
the books which he knows are unwisely selected. That advice is 
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better suited for the teacher who does not need it, as he already 
wisely avoids, so far as he may, books in the lists which his stu- 
dents cannot understand and enjoy. However, even should our 
lists cease to contain unwise selections, made with an eye to the 
didactic requirement, the examiner would still have to ponder his 
duty in respect to the two didactic subjects concerned, the tech- 
nique of literary art and the history of English literature. 

The technique of any art is interesting to the alert and intelli- 
gent mind and fruitful in cultural training, provided it is 
approached from the proper direction and kept in its proper place. 
But, obviously, a boy’s teaching, and the examination set him, 
should as carefully avoid giving him the impression that litera- 
ture exists for its technique as that it exists to convey informa- 
tion or to preach a moral. If a student has learned to enjoy a 
good poem, play, novel, speech, he can easily be led to an interest 
in its technique, the reason why it is good of its kind. And on 
the examination paper abstract questions on technical matters, 
such as are often given, should be avoided; every technical ques- 
tion should be specifically connected with a work or passage which 
has been read and with the pleasure to be derived from it. For 
example, there is no excuse for asking boys entering college the 
ways in which blank verse may be varied. In every case a knowl- 
edge of no more than the simplest principles should be assumed, 
such as a boy might in great part learn and feel for himself from 
his reading. Most reprehensible of all is the question which really 
assumes the possession by the student of a wide and orderly 
knowledge of critical principles, as when one question of nine 
in an hour’s examination asks the “general characteristics” of 
Wordsworth’s or of Browning’s poetry. Any boy, not a prig or a 
vain superficialist, knows that such a question is beyond his 
abilities, and regards it with a mixture of dismay and derision. 
To answer it he must parrot his teacher or fake cheerfully; it 
will not call from him something substantially his own. The same 
iniquitous type of question appears also in other connections, as 
when it was asked what would have been the views of Portia in 
regard to the opinions concerning women expressed in the Prin- 
cess. Is such a question fair except for a certain type of a facile 
youth—and in any case, ought encouragement to be given to the 
kind of factitious cleverness it calls for? 

The same truth applies to the facts of literary history; they 
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should not be given undue weight and prominence in the examina- 
tion paper. There is not frequent risk, I suppose, of questions 
like that once prepared at a certain college, “Use the prescribed 
reading as a basis for a connected sketch of English literature.” 
But none the less from several papers set in June one might gather 
that literature exists in order that there might be a history of it (as 
well as a corpus vile for the extraction, above referred to, of tech- 
nical abstractions as a sort of Platonic ideals ; the paper that errs in 
one respect is likely to err in the other). The natural process 
leading to a vital interest in literary history is an interest in a 
man through his book or a book through interest in the man that 
wrote it, hence in the time of that man or book, hence in periods 
in their relation to each other, hence in influence as connecting 
and shaping periods. Ultimately, for those who go far enough, 
the history of literature comes to have a philosophic interest of its 
own—but that is not the case with boys and girls entering col- 
lege. Let questions dealing with literary history take their natural 
place in relation to specific books and authors. There is no more 
virtue in the facts of literary history unvitalized by prsonal in- 
terest and realization than there is in the facts of paleontology or 
the history of theology. 

Observe that in these suggestions no argument is directed 
against the question upon facts in itself, the question which 
probes knowledge of a didactic character, but only against such 
questions when propounded as justifiable and sufficient in them- 
selves. The general principle set forth is that every question 
should keep in mind the relative order of importance of the aims 
our system proposes: First in importance is the love and appre- 
ciation of good literature; second, knowledge of its simpler 
technical principle; third, some knowledge of the place in litera- 
ture of certain books and men. It may perhaps be objected that 
the general spirit of the advice suggested has a dangerous tend- 
ency toward making the study of literature in our schools a 
pleasant pastime merely, that no student respects a study which 
does not make him work. The answer is simple. In the first 
place the discipline of the grammatical and rhetorical requirement 
should be made as severe and rigid as possible. The drill should 
be indeed laborious and exacting till it lead the student to a 
realization of conquest and triumph, the “ease” that, in Miss 
. Muloch’s memorable phrase, “is the lovely result of forgotten 
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toil.” In the literary requirement, the direction should be exactly 
the other way, but with no less certainty of a student’s arriving 
at a knowledge as wide, as varied, as thorough, as systematic, as 
may be possible, of the body of didactic knowledge naturally 
associated with the books read. He should proceed through en- 
joyment and enthusiasm to labor willingly borne and rejoiced in, 
labors that else were an unintelligent and intolerable grind. He 
should proceed to the possession of a knowledge humanized and 
made genuinely his. He should proceed from strength to strength, 
not from weakness to a revolt against all which meaningless toil 
falsely symbolizes for him. 

To conclude—it does not matter a particle how obvious all this 
may seem. The single point of importance is whether or no it 
is true, and if true indicative of a plain duty not capably per- 
formed by this system we have set up. This truth, as many see 
it, the offenses against it, plain to many, would be of importance 
in good truth at any time. But there is a special reason why we 
should take heed today—a special reason, the causes of which I 
can see plainly in looking back upon my thirty years of teaching, 
and which will carry home, I am sure, even more surely with 
those of you whose experience is longer than mine. Our system is 
adjusted to what a student ought to be, rather than to what 
students actually are. Fifty years ago students were not what 
they are now, for fifty years ago, indeed twenty years ago, col- 
leges and universities were not what they are today. In every 
college and university in this country, in greater or less measure, 
the cultural and humanistic ideal is struggling to maintain itself 
before the urgent in-pressing of a materialistic, a utilitarian, a 
commercial ideal. Culture—the power of appreciating justly 
the relations and values of things spiritual and material—is not 
yet lost sight of, but it has surrendered its supremacy, its sover- 
eignty, as the sole or even the chief aim of collegiate education. 
Formerly, culture was prized and sought for itseli—there was 
no need to emphasize its value as a class distinction, nor was 
it suspected that the training towards it which a university affords 
could be acquired by a few minutes’ daily study of a certain 
number of books. Formerly the pathway of life led upward— 
life was an aspiration, and each day was to be the new and more 
perfect expression of an in-dwelling faith, even to the fulfilment 
of some high hope of eternal fame, such as Milton dreamed of; 
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now, life is a game to be played, a “field of opportunity” for the 
“master adventurer.” Formerly, the mind was a trained instru- 
ment, of marvelous scope, representing the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the intellect, the imagination, the feelings and the will 
(how we smile as we think of the old metaphysicians )—now the 
truly efficient mind consists of one or two special capacities 
developed to expertness for certain specific utilities, if we are to 
believe the crazy pragmatism of the new pedagogy. All this sort 
of thing—more or less thinly disguised materialism, or compro- 
mise with it, or palliation of it—may be, indeed must be, tem- 
porary; but every bit of it must be paid for with the usury that 
the law of the universe demands in waste and loss. No one can 
blink the fact that the humanities, the old and the new alike, 
are, temporarily at least, struggling to hold their own. If now, 
we as humanists are so unwisely administering our trust as to 
cause English, the humanity of widest scope as reaching to 
every kind and class of student, at the very start to repel where 
it should invite, to blind the eyes of those to whom it should give 
light, then are we traitors in the household of the faith we 
profess, we are weakening instead of strengthening the cause we 
have at heart. 
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THE FRAMING OF AN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
PAPER IN ENGLISH. 


MR. THEODORE C. MITCHILL, BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


To one face to face with the task of writing a paper on the 
framing of a college entrance examination paper in English there 
is presented a mystifying array of possibilities. Did those who 
assigned this topic for discussion intend that the paper should 
concern itself with the ideal or with the practical aspects of the 
English problem? Did they have in mind the examinations set 
by individual colleges or those of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board? If the latter, were the examinations to be those 
based on the requirement lately framed or on that for 1909, 1910, 
and 1911? Again, was discussion to be confined to the mere 
framing of a paper, or was the topic intended rather to 
afford opportunity for reviewing of the whole question of col- 
lege entrance .< juirements in English, the papers framed in 
accordance with these requirements, the reading and rating of 
papers, and the total result of all the foregoing upon the matter 
and method of school instruction in English? Since efforts to 
obtain specific guidance have led to nothing more definite than 
an invitation to handle my subject as might seem best, I take 
the liberty of treating all such topics as seem to lie in close rela- 
tion to the framing of college entrance examination papers in 
English, confining my remarks in the main to the activities of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

The criticism of papers on college entrance English arises from 
the settled discontent manifested the country over. The large 
number of failures of candidates for admission to the colleges 
draws from the authorities of those institutions the criticism that 
the secondary schools do not know how to teach English. This 
view seems to be indorsed by the examiners and readers of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, some of whom are repre- 
sentatives of the schools. In reply, many schools assert that the 
requirements or the examinations are at fault; others lay the 
blame upon the type of pupils to be instructed and the times in 
which we live; cynics caustically remark that English—literature 
in particular—is not a subject capable of being taught. 

In each of these statements there is a certain amount of truth. 
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The schools do not furnish the kind of ability that the colleges 
want; the requirements, the examination papers, and the reading 
and rating of these papers, leave much to be desired; many of 
our secondary pupils are ill equipped to do effectively the work 
needed to pass the examinations; the status of the American 
home, the distractions of modern life and the standards of public 
taste are serious obstacles to effective progress; and, lastly, a 
good deal of what appears to be required cannot, in truth, be so 
taught in school as to bear effective fruit in the examination. On 
the other hand, things are not as black as they are painted. The 
unification of requirements and the ready means afforded for 
taking examinations have resulted in markedly economizing the 
time and energy of the schools. Pessimists to the contrary, the 
general ability of pupils in English has greatly increased. Com- 
pared with the college entrants of thirty years ago the graduates 
of our secondary institutions loom large. In their acquaintance 
with a variety of masterpieces of good literature, their ability to 
express themselves to the point and at some length, whether 
orally or in writing, and their fulness of vocabulary, they out- 
class those of us who at their age entered college without a 
specific examination in English and with no further definite 
preparation in the subject than graduating from a sixth reader 
and writing at infrequent intervals a few compositions on ethical 
subjects. It behooves us, then, to rouse ourselves from the 
pessimism with which we seem to be obsessed, and by selective 
cultivation eradicate the evils, foster widely the good, and nurture 
into strength and productivity the latent possibilities of present 
conditions. In this spirit I approach my subject. 

Obedient to the tendencies of the times, and with the avowed 
intention of lowering expense and standardizing quality for pro- 
ducer and consumer alike, a group of colleges has formed a vast 
educational trust for the purchase of raw material. Its title is 
the College Entrance Examination Board. The predominating 
influence exerted by this body makes its relation to college en- 
trance English the natural object of our chief consideration. 
Accepting this combination of purchasing plants as devised not 
in restraint of output, but as truly beneficent in its intentions and 
valuable in its possibilities for good, let us see in what respects 
its plan and methods in matters English are open to improvement. 
No immediate help can come from the consideration of ideals the 
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carrying out of which would lie in the remote future. There is the 
strongest kind of evidence that the College Entrance Examination 
Board, whatever may be its present imperfections, fills a long-felt 
want, that it has come to stay, and that directly or indirectly its 
sphere of influence is extending. It has recently set a require- 
ment in English that will determine the school work done in that 
subject throughout a large part of the country for some years 
to come. To discuss this requirement would serve no practical 
end. The Board has, moreover, perfected an examination system 
such as carries out economically the purposes of the Board’s exist- 
ence, and, hence, such as could not be materially changed. At 
the same time there is no reason to suppose that the present 
machinery for dealing with work in English is not susceptible of 
new internal adjustments or that the Board will not make these 
adjustments when the demand for them is conceived as im- 
perative. 

That the time for such action has arrived, that something ought 
to be done, and at once, should be clear to the Board after a 
perusal of the 1909 report of the secretary. Once more we have 
set before us the distressingly poor results of the English exam- 
inations. But fifty-seven per cent. of the examinees have been 
able to pass; but forty-nine per cent. on the “books for study and 
practice.” Unless the public becomes convinced that the cause of 
this poor showing lies in the schools, a few more reports like 
those so far issued would bid fair to prove disastrous to the 
Board. It would be looked upon as a combination in restraint 
of secondary education. What steps should, then, be taken to 
secure a better showing, if not at once, at least in the near future? 
Dismissing the requirement in English as beyond ‘immediate 
modification, let us consider the personnel, the methods, and the 
interrelations of the examiners and readers. 

To begin with, at least two of the three examiners should be 
secondary school men. One of the two should be a member of 
the committee that frames the entrance requirement. The college 
representative should in every case be one of the unfortunately 
small number whose duties and inclinations have afforded him an 
acquaintance with the work of the secondary schools of a large 
section of the country. The chairman should be one of the 
secondary school men, broad, sane, and not afraid of work. Only 
from a committee so composed can there be expected the insight 
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begotten of first-hand experience. The college man with fresh- 
man English as his daily standard of a minimum attainment, with 
his time and energies so largely spent in extending the domain of 
knowledge by original contributions, can no more see in detail the 
problem confronting the school than can the school man the 
problem confronting the college. His presence on the committee 
will safeguard the interests of the colleges; the two school repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, will see to it that the paper set is 
of a kind not merely to test, but, what is of more importance, to 
afford opportunity for the examinees to show their best. This 
committee should hold office for at least five years, subject to 
removal only upon evidence of incompetency. 

The task before the examiners should be approached with fast- 
ing and prayer. Under the guidance of the chairman they should 
through a series of months make a most careful study of the 
conditions under which the schools are working, and in consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the last group of readers fortify their 
conclusions by going over a large number of the answers of 
former examinees, especially the failures. Their investigations 
would yield amongst a host of others the following conclusions: 
(1) that most of the required books for “reading and practice” 
of direct appeal to the young come early in the school course, one 
or two years before the examination; (2) that to make the facts 
of these books stick for examination purposes the teachers must 
promptly make them uninteresting to the pupils by reason of the 
intense treatment to which they are necessarily subjected; (3) 
that a number of the books are generally regarded by pupils as 
uninteresting ; (4) that the uninteresting books are the least easily 
remembered ; (5) that a pupil, compelled by disciplinary means to 
imbibe at these wells of English, develops no more enthusiasm 
for good literature than does a militant suffragette for the liquid 
nourishment of Hollaway Jail; (6) that to keep on tap a mass of 
facts, especially the general plan of books, the proper names, the 
“allusions” of the books for study, and what not, demands not 
only the intensive treatment mentioned as necessary in the early 
years, but constant review; (7) that, as a result, pupils are far 
better equipped to act as stock clerks in a curio shop than to write 
English; (8) that these reviews consume much of the time that 
those who set the requirement would have devoted to spelling, 
punctuation, supplementary reading, the study of authors, the 
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place of books in literary history, the memorizing of choice ex- 
tracts, and reading aloud; (9) that the books that pupils really 
like are those upon which they know that they are not to be 
examined; (10) that the best composition work done in connec- 
tion with books is that on topics chosen by the pupils themselves 
from their supplementary reading, which, because taken up with 
real pleasure, has left vivid impressions; (11) that the kinds of 
composition entered upon with most zest, the only kinds subjected 
to rapid-fire criticism by whole classes, are those on topics drawn 
from the everyday experience of pupils or on topics calling for 
the exercise of the imagination; (12) that the young really enjoy 
such constructive effort because they feel that from it they are 
developing strength of the sort they will need in their life career, 
and, per contra, that they dislike very much of the reproductive 
work in connection with books, not only because they are tired of 
the books, but because they cannot see the ultimate result of this 
sort of training; (13) that the demands of College Entrance 
Examination Board questions prevent proper attention to this 
interesting type of work; (14) that no amount of drill in gram- 
matical analysis will make school pupils resort automatically to 
grammar as a means of interpretation of difficult passages or of 
framing or rewording a sentence; (15) that their only real use 
for grammar is an occasional test of a sentence believed to be 
faulty, and that not often; (16) that in many schools the course 
in English is framed, not to meet the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board requirement, but the College Entrance Examination 
Board examinations, and, hence, that further to beget adequate 
preparation the examination must conform to the spirit of the 
requirement. 

Further investigation and reflection will bring out still other 
facts directly related to school instruction. It will be found that, 
in justice to the taxpayers, the school course should meet the 
greatest need of the greatest number; that as the greatest number 
do not and cannot finish the high school course, instruction should 
be devised to meet their needs rather than those of the compara- 
tively few able to continue their formal education in college; that 
the vastness of our immigration, the limited culture of the aver- 
age immigrant home, the strain put upon the elementary schools 
(especially those of our large cities) to educate the immigrant 
young, and the increasing appeal of secondary institutions to this 
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very class, lay on the secondary school the burden of supplying 
serious deficiencies in language, culture, and historic background ; 
that the higher institutions should assume their share of this bur- 
den by making the necessary readjustments in their freshman 
courses in English; that the school program is overloaded in all 
subjects of instruction, and that children always have and always 
will devote their best efforts to subjects demanding exact results, 
such as mathematics and the vocabulary and paradigms of for- 
eign languages ; that school children are as prone to dissipate their 
energies on things extrascholastic as are their elder brethren at 
college, and that this tendency can be combated no more success- 
fully lower down than it is higher up; that the burden placed on 
the teacher of English, combined with inadequate emoluments and 
poor financial outlook, is such as to limit the supply of strong 
instructors, particularly men, and that the children are not to 
blame for this; that the reason why the college so often succeeds 
where the school has failed is just because there exists a failure 
upon which to build; that the college student does many things 
better than the school pupil, not only because he is older, but 
because being in college he is under much less pressure; that these 
two latter facts would seem to point out the advisability of not 
examining upon some phases of English work until they can be 
really well done; last, and most important of all, that public opin- 
ion demands that we first of all train our children to interpret 
intelligently, and to write intelligently and accurately upon the 
simple things of everyday life, and that power so to do cannot be 
acquired without much practice and criticism, that is, school time. 

This list of some of the facts to be taken into consideration in 
the framing of a definite policy by the examiners may seem for- 
midable, but as they are facts bearing vitally upon the question of 
what should be expected of our pupils, they all must be first real- 
ized and then faced squarely. This done, the examiners are in a 
position to prepare a good series of papers. Should their policy 
lead them to the conclusions already outlined as probable, these 
examination papers, based on the new requirement in English, 
should have a content somewhat as I shall here outline. Consider- 
ing first the English A “reading and practice” papers, we should 
expect to find them framed in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples: (1) They would be reasonable in their demand for infor- 
mation. No question would require a knowledge of any but the 
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most striking material of the most interesting books. In the 1909 
paper, the novels, the narrative poems, and all but one of the 
“interesting” books of the essay group were omitted. (2) The 
literary types called for would be so varied that at least one ques- 
tion would appeal to each examinee. This would involve the set- 
ting of questions designed for answers in the several forms of 
discourse, for letter writing, and for the exercise of the imagi- 
nation as well as the memory and reason. The 1909 paper for 
“reading and practice” gave no opportunity for argumentation, 
for plain description, or for the exercise of the imagination. (3) 
There should be offered an abundance of options on each book. 
The 1909 paper gave none. On each of the books of only two 
groups but one topic was given. (4) The topics would be so spe- 
cifically worded as not only to let the candidate know just what 
was required of him, but likewise to demand of him evidence of 
ability to adjust himself with exactness to the problem set. In 
the 1909 paper at least half the questions were worded in terms 
too general to enable examinees to get down to their tasks at 
once or to produce aught but vague generalities from any but the 
exceptionally gifted. (5) In papers set under the new require- 
ment the greatest stress would be laid on the “short composition 
on some topic drawn from the student’s general knowledge or 
experience.” The wording of the new requirement on this point 
bespeaks some doubt of the advisability of so doing. Let me 
quote from the requirement at sentence one, paragraph three, 
under the caption Examination: “The first part of the examination 
will be * * * * from the lists headed reading, and it may 
also include questions upon grammar and the simpler principles of 
rhetoric, and a short composition on some topic drawn from the 
student’s general knowledge or experience.” Far from being 
merely permissive, this type of question should occupy the chief 
place in every English A paper—it should be the first question, 
the one upon which examinees will be likely to spend their best 
time and energy. The framing of this question will require spe- 
cial care. Under no circumstances should it be a mere topic. It 
should, on the contrary, be a specific problem, definite alike for the 
candidate and the examinee. (6) To meet the needs of the school 
course, possible questions on rhetoric and grammar should be no 
more than exercises in recasting for faults of unity and coherence ; 
in the making of needed local corrections in faulty material involv- 
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ing blunders of concord, declension, comparison, idiom and the 
like, and problems in grammatical synthesis and in the conversion 
of material of one grammatical type into another. Pupils who can 
write satisfactory answers on these phases of rhetoric and gram- 
mar would be giving all the evidence obtainable on an examination 
paper of ability to do something with these subjects. On the other 
hand, the ability to define, to analyze, and to parse—the stock 
types of College Entrance Examination Board questions most 
often set—falls just short of proving whether the examinees can 
put grammatical facts to practical use. (7) Like the topics for 
composition, the questions on grammar and rhetoric would be 
so lettered, numbered, and worded as to economize the time 
of the examinee and of the readers. Some of the College En- 
trance Examination Board papers hitherto set have left a good 
deal to be desired in these respects. It will be necessary, too, for 
the examiners to remember that the time required for these 
grammar answers will be taken from that to be devoted to the 
answers of more serious importance—those intended to show 
power to write English. 

Proceeding further in accordance with a carefully determined 
policy, the examiners might well be expected to frame a series 
of papers for English B, “study and practice,” distinguished from 
some of those of the past in the following respect: (1) They 
would call for no more answers than do the English A papers; 
they would accord with the spirit of the one rather than with the 
possibilities of the more essays of the new requirement. The 
closer acquaintance with books to be expected in the English B 
examination requires a high degree of concentration and exact- 
ness. This means time and care on the part of the examinee. 
Yet where the 1909 English A paper set but three questions to be 
answered, the English B paper set a question in grammar and 
four compositions to be done in the same amount of time and at 
the fatigue end of the day. (2) Options would be offered on each 
of the required books. Except for Carlyle’s Essay on Burns the 
1909 paper gave no options. (3) The papers would look for evi- 
dence of an acquaintance with some of the prominent features of 
the books to be gained only by close contact with the text for a 
considerable period of school time. Questions so designed would 
take several forms. Some would be topics broad in their oppor- 
tunity because touching prominent elements of the books, yet 
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so worded as to require careful selection from an abundance. 
Others would call for ability to locate and to show the signifi- 
cance of quotations of vital significance in the plan of a given book. 
Still others would lead to the paraphrasing in plain prose of 
important passages of complex thought or structure. The 1909 
paper called substantially for at least two summaries. Not only 
are general summaries very difficult to write under time pressure, 
but more important still, they set up a cramming ideal. No such 
questions should ever appear on a paper; they are the despair of 
the conscientious schools and the joy of many a professional 
coach. (4) A liberal interpretation would be placed on the state- 
ment of the requirement that the test will include questions on the 
“form . . . and upon the meaning of such words, phrases, and 
allusions as may be necessary to an understanding of the works 
and an appreciation of their salient qualities of style.” In this 
demand the examinations of the College Entrance Examination 
Board have not been hitherto at fault, but a glance over some 
of the papers recently set by one or two colleges begets fear of 
what the future might bring forth. In these papers one swallow 
is assumed to make a spring; hapax legomena are believed to 
leave lasting impressions; a knowledge of style is evidently 
thought to be a matter of first-hand observation. One can but 
pity the poor little tattooed antiquarians able to pass such 
papers. (5) The test in composition on a subject “drawn from 
the candidate’s other studies and from his personal experience” 
might well seek to learn in any one of a variety of ways so much 
of his attitude toward his school work and of his outlook upon life 
as would prove at once valuable to the readers in estimating his 
potential scholarship and to future examiners in their aim to 
adjust their tests to the needs of the secondary school. (6) Each 
English B paper would contain a “general” question on the lives 
of the authors, their other works, and the periods of literary his- 
tory to which they belong. The 1909 paper had no question 
drawing on material other than that on required books. Care 
would have to be exercised that such questions were, in fact, 
general—that they took up only the biggest things. Side by side 
with excellent questions on literary history in some of the College 
Entrance Examination Board papers are others a bit too specific 
for young people who have so broad a field to cover. 

And right here let one vital fact be noted—a fact true alike to 
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English A and English B papers. No good examination paper in 
English can be at once brief and definite. Not only does an abun- 
dance of options require space, but the presentation of a prob- 
lem in writing so circumstanced as to make imperative careful 
mental adjustment and to prevent substantial evasion of an 
answer at length in connected English cannot be made in less than 
a brief paragraph. The assumption that the longer paper con- 
fuses the examinee is beside the facts, provided the paper is so 
framed as to afford direct assistance in the exact determination of 
what is required. Definiteness at length is never so confusing as 
brief indefiniteness. 

So much for the examiners, their personnel, their tenure of 
office, their carefully determined policy, and the helpful exami- 
nations they might set. But what avail good papers on the re- 
quirements unless the adjusting hand of the College Entrance 
Examination Board is likewise laid on the readers, the Supreme 
Court of English examinations? The time at my disposal pre- 
cludes more than a few suggestions of such means of improving 
conditions as are easily within the power of those appointing the 
officials who evaluate the English papers. (1) The chairman 
should be a secondary school man of energy and sanity, chosen 
from an institution the work of which has through a series of 
years given marked satisfaction to the colleges. No other man 
is qualified to know whether the examination paper is fair for 
the well taught, and to make the necessary allowances if it is 
not. (2) Before entering directly upon the discharge of his 
duties, he should confer with the examiner representing those 
who set the requirements. (3) He should see to it that no 
rating is done until after a preliminary conference of some 
length with the readers, he has framed a well defined plan of rating 
to be pursued by all readers, this plan to be determined, not 
merely by a perusal of the questions, but by a “straw” test of 
some of the papers sent in from various localities. (4) He 
should have summary power to rerate any papers that have 
obviously been underrated by an overinformed specialist, and if 
the general results seem low, to pass any papers giving evidence 
of potentiality, even though weak in certain respects. (5) The 
readers should be chosen not because of their ready availability or 
their known character as vigilant college watchdogs. They should, 
the rather, be invited to do this most responsible work because of 
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their sympathy with the young and their acquaintance with school 
conditions. Representatives of the colleges should preferably be 
men and women who are serving, or who have recently served, in 
secondary institutions. Strictly excluded should be the young 
man or young woman who, entering college a genius, has, after a 
meteoric career, been crowned with a doctorate for work that has 
effectually put him or her out of sympathy with beings of baser 
material, and has then been rewarded with an instructorship in 
freshman English at a salary that needs the reinforcement of odd 
jobs. 

Should the College Entrance Examination Board carry out 
adjustments of the kind here recommended, we may look for a 
marked improvement in the quality of preparation under the new 
requirements and in the results of the examinations. 

So far as concerns the framing of examination papers in English 
by individual colleges, they need, mutatis mutandis, to make within 
their own institutions changes of the kind already set before you. 
As a matter of fact, however, we need not be much concerned 
with their course of action if the College Entrance Examination 
Board materially betters existing conditions, for the schools will, 
as a matter of course, direct their pupils toward the corporate 
body that best furthers the interests of secondary education. 

Had the scope of this paper so permitted, I should have entered 
with pleasure on a discussion of the ideal requirement—the 
requirement which would permit secondary schools to develop in 
their pupils the maximum of obtainable power by basing the work 
in composition mostly on the life experiences of the young, and 
employing literature for delight and inspiration rather than as 
grist for the examination mill. But that is another story. For 
the present we must wait and dream our dreams. 

The suggestions of this paper are in but minor respects of my 
own making. They come from able and earnest teachers of sec- 
ondary English the country over. We have for years put our truse 
in princes. We ask the princes to return that trust—to substitute 
for irksome restraints the opportunity for us to do our best for the 
most, and then to examine fairly and adequately upon what we 
best can do. We ask fora share of the confidence they displayed 
when they appointed a body of school men to revise the College 
Entrance Examination Board requirement in physics. Time and 
again an ill-considered assertion of power has destroyed loyalty; 
history is now repeating itself in the domain of education. Ground 
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between the demands of public opinion and the prescriptions of 
the higher institutions, we teachers of English, unable to satisfy 
either, are more and more strongly evincing a spirit of revolt. 
Are we worth saving as allies? If so, we call upon the College 
Entrance Examination Board effectively to enlist our aid in 
humanizing the examinations in the greatest humanizing school 
subject—English. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Miss Mary E. Hoyt, Bryn Mawr ScHoot, BALTIMORE.—Like 
other entrance examinations, the English examinations should, 
I have long thought, be considered from two points of view. 
What kind of work does the entrance examination require or per- 
mit the preparatory schools to do? What does it show of the can- 
didate’s ability to do college work after he shall have entered col- 
lege? These surely are the two tests by which every entrance 
examination should be tried. And the kind of English work done 
in the preparatory schools is a matter of vital importance, for 
there is no subject more closely related to life, none that comes 
home more intimately to men’s “business and bosoms,” as it were. 
Delight in books—what a refuge from weariness, from sorrow, 
from vice! No fairy godmother could bestow upon a favored 
child a more wonderful gift. And it is such a gift as this that 
some of us, remembering our childhood and the pleasure we 
found in reading with our elders, are hoping to give to the children 
in our English classes. Are we asking too much when we ask 
that the college entrance requirements should help us or should, at 
least, not hinder us in teaching children to love to read? If a 
child does not care for algebra, for geometry, for Latin prose, 
for French and German grammar, one realizes that he is, at any 
rate, getting good training, and that he will not be impoverished 
by reason of a little wholesome dislike of “books that are no 
books.” But to have made him conceive an aversion to Shake- 
speare, to Milton, to Burke is to have deprived him of a large por- 
tion of the “joy in widest commonalty spread,” and thereby to 
have made him the poorer for all the days of his life. And pro- 
fessors of English testify that the majority of the students come 
to college cordially detesting the authors they have studied for 
examination. 
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After all, is the attitude of the student wholly unreasonable? 
In the first place, the books are selected by most of the colleges 
with no view to the developing of the English course in the schools. 
Each book is a good book, a book that every well-educated person 
ought, doubtless, to have read, but no one is connected with any 
other one in thought or in time, and any study of the development 
of English literature, for instance, is made impossible. In the sec- 
ond place, no account can be taken of the individual tastes of the 
teacher, or of the likes and dislikes of the class. We cannot teach 
well unless we may teach the things in which we ourselves have 
found pleasure, or unless we may adapt our courses to the needs 
of our classes, but the college examination permits ‘“‘no variation 
or shadow of turning.” Every child must know every single word 
of every single book upon the list. Who knows whether he will 
be asked to describe a street scene in Venice, to discuss the imagery 
of “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” or to write a brief history of 
English literature? In the third place, it is somehow difficult to 
find genuine pleasure in a book which one must consider from the 
point of view of an examination. I wonder whether we, who are 
quite grown up and sensible, could thoroughly enjoy our “Para- 
dise Lost” if we thought our fate might depend on our ability to 
discuss the especial difficulties Milton encountered in writing the 
first two books of “Paradise Lost,” and the means he employed to 
overcome those difficulties; whether we should be able to pity 
Macbeth in his agony if we knew that some day we might be 
asked to show in what respects Macbeth satisfies Aristotle’s 
requirements for a hero of tragedy? 

I have often wondered what the colleges think they find out by 
examination questions on books the students have read with their 
teachers. Do they imagine that they learn anything of the candi- 
date’s ability to understand what he reads? We, the teachers in 
the preparatory schools, can testify that we have explained to him 
every word from cover to cover. Shall we be caught napping at 
our work, forsooth? Do they suppose that they learn what the 
child thinks about the authors he has read? We know how, as 
the time for the examination approaches, the children begin to 
concern themselves, not with what they think, with what they 
enjoy, but with what the college examiner probably expects them 
to say. It is sad to see a mind, hitherto hospitable to new ideas, 
striving to protect itself from all thoughts that may confuse the 
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structure of its composition. And we cannot blame the child, 
knowing how fatal to the unity of the paragraph is the possession 
of two ideas. And yet flexibility of mind has been considered a 
desirable quality, and it is scarcely well, at the age of seventeen, to 
be provided with a complete set of ideas concerning the greatest of 
our English writers. Do the colleges think that from paragraphs 
written about books they can find out what kind of English the 
candidate writes? Children never write so ill, it seems to us, as 
when they are discussing literature. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. They are setting forth, not their own ideas, but ideas that 
have been carefully sown in their minds by assiduous teachers. 
They are writing, not about what they themselves know and think, 
but about what some one else has told them they ought to know 
and think. Does an examination in English that fails to test the 
student’s ability either to grasp ideas or to put what he knows into 
words seem to fulfil the essential requirements of an English 
examination ? 

And now what do we wish the colleges to do for us, do you ask 
me? Oh, if only we might hope that the colleges would be willing 
to try experiments! Then we should ask, we in our school, at 
least, first, that the number of books on which the children are 
actually to be examined should be reduced to a very few, to three 
or four perhaps, and that we might present with our candidates a 
long list of books, thirty, forty, fifty classics, read by them during 
the last two or three years of school. We could then plan our 
courses according to the needs of the class, and to the very end we 
could read with delight, surrendering ourselves to the spell of joy 
and of beauty, read as we read together before the shadow of the 
entrance examination falls across the page. Second, we should 
beg the colleges to give one composition question, based, not on 
literature, but on the candidate’s own personal experience or on the 
ideas in his own mind. As matters now stand, the compositions 
during the last two years of school must, to the great detriment of 
our composition work, be written, almost without exception, on 
subjects taken from books. The children are just beginning to be 
interested in various forms of literature, just beginning to learn 
how to arrange their ideas effectively. It is necessarily unedifying 
to keep them working always at one form, and that form, too, the 
one least available for any future need. These young people, when 
they are free from us and free from our requirements, will use 
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their English in writing letters, in putting together papers about 
something in which they are interested, in making speeches about 
questions of the day to men and women, in telling stories to their 
little children, not in writing paragraphs about Lowell or about 
Burke. If the colleges would permit us, how pofitably we could 
continue practice in the writing of the entertaining letter, in the 
invention and development of the story, in the interesting account 
of passing events, of the life in the world about us. Third, we 
should like a subject taken from some piece of literature pre- 
sented to the child, as far as the examiner knows, for the first time 
on the examination paper. If the candidate could read a page or 
two of the selection aloud, the test of his intelligence would be the 
more searching ; but we must not ask the impossible from the col- 
lege examiner. If the student should, by any chance, have come 
across the selection before, the schools would be heartened to en- 
large their reading courses and to encourage the reading habit 
among their pupils. If he had never seen the selection before, 
the college would have really tested his ability to understand and 
to appreciate. Fourth, we should like one question on the required 
reading, a question that will show how carefully and thoroughly 
the student can read. 

Schools preparing for such an examination would be obliged 
to give careful training in both reading and writing. Such a paper 
would surely furnish a test of the student’s real power, would give 
his examiner some idea of the kind of thing to expect from him in 
college. At present we know how often it is the candidate least 
hampered by ideas that draws the highest marks. And if the col- 
leges would try the experiment, and if the experiment should prove 
a failure, it is but a return to the methods now in vogue, which 
have scarcely proved themselves successful. But if the prepara- 
tory school teachers could feel that the college professors really 
understand our problems, were really interested in helping us edu- 
cate the children, were not saying to us, in fact, “You prepare them 
for us, we will educate them afterwards,” we should “screw our 


courage to the sticking place,” and we’d not fail. 

PROFESSOR HARDIN CRAIG, PRINCETON UNIversity.—I have 
listened with a good deal of interest to the three papers which have 
just been read to this assembly, and, with the exception of the last 
one, I did not find very many suggestions as to how to make exam- 
ination papers for college entrance in English. I don’t know 
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whether it would be a harder task to lay down such a large number 
of restrictions on doing it, to tell you how many things not to do 
than it would be to tell you what to do in the making of examina- 
tion papers. The addresses were particularly well thought out, 
and were tremendously suggestive, and represented not only sug- 
gestion but sound truth and theory, papers that all of us were glad 
to hear; but there are very real difficulties with regard to college 
entrance examinations that a good many of us have to face every 
year, because we have to make entrance examinations in English, 
and we are desirous of pleasing schools, and therefore the words 
secondary school teachers are particularly welcome. We are very 
anxious to strike the norm of college preparation in English and at 
the same time uphold our standards. 

Now it seemed to me as [ listened to these papers that some- 
thing somewhat more clear might be arrived at in this discussion 
if we should take a look at a few of the things we are expected to 
do. It is my opinion that we English teachers in America make a 
mistake with regard to the English language itself and our atti- 
tude towards it. We make ourselves custodians of the good spell- 
ing and the good punctuation and the good sentence structure of 
the entire school system of America, and when one of our col- 
leagues in rating papers brings forward an illiterate paper, he com- 
plains not that the teachers of America are bad, or that the chil- 
dren are ill taught at home and at school, but that the English 
teachers are useless. This is based on a mistake. The English 
language is alike the property of him who teaches English litera- 
ture and of him who teaches, say, history—general, ancient, 
English, or United States; the English language is the medium 
through which all of us work; and I believe the real solution of 
our difficulty is in recognizing in our teaching of all subjects that 
part of English which is the old-fashioned thing known as learning 
to write. It means substituting a strong word for a weak one; 
it means substituting an expression in current use for an illiteracy. 
It is the simplest thing, after all. It is a thing every newspaper 
staff has to teach its new reporters. In England it is taught by the 
teachers of Latin, Greek, French, German, and history. In this 
country it is neglected by all that large and reputable body of 
teachers—too manifestly, not only in the lower schools but in the 
universities and colleges have they overlooked it; and they feel no 
responsibility about it, notwithstanding the fact that that very 
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knowledge and information which they teach must be reflected 
through the medium of the English language and that illiteracy 
may vitiate their product. This general attention to English will 
prevent us from spending our time in teaching formal English 
composition, which we have found at Princeton cannot safely be 
used as an instrument of education and is not a proper study 
except in the expression of insight into definite subjects. 

Now I wish to make this as a serious suggestion: Where a man 
who is at the head of an educational institution has a chance to 
select between a perfectly trained physicist or chemist, who, 
though a perfectly trained physicist or chemist, is illiterate and 
speaks bad English and cannot write good English and is utterly 
indifferent to the humanities, that he reject that man, the candi- 
date, in favor of one equally well equipped in chemistry or physics 
who has an interest in the humanities. 

If you will permit me to speak of a system which is coming into 
use in a good many colleges in America—the idea of the small 
division—I think we may broaden our views, get another helpful 
suggestion from that. The idea is that of the small division and 
the informal meeting between teacher and pupil. A number of 
the New England colleges, at least one great university—in fact, 
I think quite a large number of the colleges in the Middle States 
and Maryland—are working in the direction of reducing the size 
of the division, providing for intimate contact between teacher 
and pupil; the preceptorial system, a thing as old as the hills, and 
not the special property of anybody, but nevertheless a very 
splendid idea in teaching. 

Suppose we take a look at another idea with regard to teaching 
English in the preparatory schools. It has been my opinion, in 
such observation as I have made, that the great trouble that the 
school suffers from in this respect is perhaps lack of time and 
bad method; in any case the time is sadly restricted. What I 
mean to say is this: the matter of yielding to the pupils in 
secondary schools in their desire to get into college at any cost, it 
has been my opinion that the schools have yielded far more than 
they ought to; they have provided themselves with files of college 
examinations, which are prepared by all sorts of college men and 
under all sorts of conditions, and have studied these; they some- 
times teach English by a study of the questions, which is a very 
bad way of teaching. The best English teachers that we know 
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anything about are men who teach English year by year, and seem 
perfectly independent of our examinations—I don’t think they 
ever see them, except as a matter of curiosity; they come down 
sometimes to offer an objection to an examination which they do 
not like, but do it in an independent and manly sort of way, and 
because they know that their pupils have studied the English re- 
quired. We do not know what we are going to ask in examina- 
tion—we might as well guess at it ourselves; and I think there 
has been too much attention paid to what the examinations are. 
I believe in a simpler system, and one on the part of the schools 
more independent of the examinations. If the lady who spoke 
here this morning would do as I believe she does and if other 
teachers would follow her example, namely, study English litera- 
ture in a sincere and rational manner, restoring the conditions of 
the home, their work would be recognized at the college at which 
their pupils attempted to enter. I believe there are some men 
in the colleges that really do know something about an adequate 
preparation, recognize an appreciation of English literature when 
it comes forward, would like to see an appreciation of English 
literature in all their pupils, and I believe such an appreciation of 
English literature is worth more than the entrance to all the col- 
leges, for one thing; and I believe, also, that all the colleges will 
let the student in who possesses it. 

I should like to repeat my criticism: I hope the gentlemen who 
have thought out the things that you ought not to do in preparing 
the examination will think out some of the things that you ought 
to do, and issue them. 


PROFESSOR JOHN R. SLATER, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.—It 
will be very easy for us to spend our half-hour in corroborating 
the strong things that have been said this morning. I think it will 
be totally unnecessary; we are all of one mind; there seems to be 
no argument here. There is no one from our preparatory schools 
and perhaps no one from our colleges who would defend the pres- 
ent system as altogether perfect; and yet Mr. Mitchell said, regard- 
ing the ideal system: “That is another story, and with regard to 
that we must wait and wait, and dream our dream.” I say, it is 
not another story; and we need not wait and we need not indefi- 
nitely dream our dream. We are here passing upon the require- 
ments of four years hence; and if this is not the time when a 
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change can be inaugurated, when is that time? Would it have 
been two years ago, or five years ago? I suppose that the report 
of the committee on entrance requirements is before us for action. 
The ordinary thing would be, after expressing universal dissent 
from its provisions, to pass a formal vote of approval. If any 
vote were to be taken I should vote in the negative. I prefer, 
however, to offer this motion as expression of opinion: 


“Resolved, That the Association regards the report of the Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English 
as a step in advance, by reason of the increased variety of choice 
permitted to the teacher in the selection of books to be read in the 
secondary schools; but the Association finds some of the books on 
the list still beyond the average attainments of high school pupils, 
and further holds the group system to be only a mitigation of 
existing evils. The Association therefore recommits the subject 
to its committee, with the request to prepare a list of about fifty 
books and selections for reading, from which the teacher may 
choose without the group restriction, and from which the teacher 
may choose for close study such works as are adapted to the 
special needs of the school. The committee is further requested 
to confer with committees of allied bodies, with the view to modi- 
fying the requirements for 1913, 1914 and 1915 in this direction.” 


THE PRESIDENT.—Is the motion seconded? 
The motion was seconded. 


THE PrEsIpDENT.—The motion is before you to recommit the 
report already presented, with instructions as read by the mover 
of the motion. 


ProFEssor SLATER.—The only purpose of offering this motion is 
to avoid the hollow sham of coming together year after year and 
voting to approve something that we don’t approve. We don’t sup- 
port, as a matter of fact, this report. We understand that it rep- 
resents a compromise of many conflicting interests; that it repre- 
sents a very considerable step in advance; and I have no doubt 
there are many who believe that we ought to give the committee a 
vote of approval, waiting indefinitely for three, five or ten years 
for the radical change which is sure to come. It may be, how- 
ever, that if this Association were to take so radical a step as to 
postpone the adoption of this committee’s report it would have a 
very salutary effect in other directions. 
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I do not intend to spend much time in discussing this question. 
It has been adequately discussed this morning; and I think you 
would find if we discussed this question with college teachers of 
English that they would endorse nearly every word said by the 
high school teacher of English. The present system of entrance 
requirements does not represent the English departments of the 
colleges. Why it does not is too long a story to enter upon 
here. One illustration: at a meeting of high school and college 
teachers of English in the State of New York a few months ago 
an audience of one hundred teachers of English were asked this 
question: “How many persons here, by reason of their high 
school study of English, did not acquire a dislike for some or 
all of the books read?” Out of one hundred teachers of English 
there were only three who confessed not having acquired any dis- 
like for any books by reason of the study of English. If such a 
vote were to be taken here this morning I think the results would 
not be far different. 

We are agreed that this group system still puts fetters upon the 
teacher ; that it still makes it impossible for each teacher to choose 
her books as she will. We know that it will not go very far in 
putting an end to that system by which boys and girls are taught 
to hate Milton’s minor poems and to be absolutely incapable, in 
later years, of reading Comus or Lycidas with any appreciation. 
I hope high school teachers of English will believe that college 
teachers of English are working with them in amending the pres- 
ent vicious system. The New York State Association of Teachers 
of English is going to give the whole of its program next month 
to this very subject; and college men and high school men are 
going to stand on the same platform, with a view to changing the 
system in the college entrance requirements in English in the 
direction of greater liberty to the teacher. 


CoMMISSIONER FRANK ROLLINS, oF NEw YorxK.—I should like 
to speak for a moment in opposition to the motion submitted. The 
arguments that have been made this morning against any phases 
of this report are arguments that do not so much bear upon the 
subject-matter of this report as upon the administration and use 
of the matter, in the examinations that have been set, in the ap- 
pointments of committees of examiners, and in the methods of 
reading papers. Charges have been made that hate is engendered 
for this material that necessarily has to be selected for the use of 
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students, but hatred has existed not because of a peculiar choice 
of material, but because the use of this material was prescribed as 
a task. 

That will inevitably be the case. Time and again citations were 
made of things that are interesting to us, and it was repeatedly 
said we would ourselves hate those things if we had to pass an 
examination on them tomorrow. 

It seems to me we should be a little careful about criticizing this 
report. Shall we go back to the chaotic conditions of twenty-five 
years ago, with everybody pursuing his own chance choice in the 
selection of material for the study of English literature; or, shall 
we have a plan comprising groups, well selected, well arranged, in 
which there is great liberty of choice of material which may be 
used and must be used for certain definite tasks? 

If it is the matter of reform in examinations by a method of 
choosing committees that we should get at, then let us have a 
motion to that effect, and not a motion condemning a very excel- 
lent piece of work, in which it is confessed by every one that 
marked advances have been made. 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


THE PRESIDENT.—It ought to be stated that we have entered 
now upon the business meeting, as a motion has been entertained. 

Remarks hereafter should be directed to the motion before the 
house. I make this statement because our time is quite limited; it 
is now half-past 12, and we ought to adjourn by 1 o’clock, if 
possible, and there is a great deal of business to be done. 


ProFEessor Lewis F. Mort, oF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
New York.—lI am opposed to this motion on grounds very like 
those mentioned by a previous speaker. I remember when the 
college entrance requirements in English were first proposed at a 
public meeting practically every college man present said that he 
did not care at all what the books were that were studied and read 
in the high schools ; what he cared for was that some books should 
be read and studied, so that the students might use them as a basis 
for a wider knowledge of English. What the colleges then wanted 
was the ability to write English compositions; and they thought 
that that could not be acquired without a rather extensive course 
of reading. It is rather curious that those early requirements have 
worked out—as they have—to the dissatisfaction both of the col- 
leges and of the preparatory schools. And the point which has 
caused this dissatisfaction is not the list of books; it is the system 
of examinations. The students are asked questions which ought 
not to be asked. The present audience has laughed at many of 
these questions which have been quoted today. Furthermore, the 
questioning of a student upon a book that he has read two or three 
years before he comes up for the examination, and which he must 
go over again and cram for that examination, seems to me to be 
calculated, if any thing could be calculated, to produce absolutely 
the opposite effect to that desired ; that is, an appreciation of litera- 
ture. And, furthermore, I believe that the appreciation of litera- 
ture is a subject upon which students ought not to be examined 
at all; that in English they can be examined either upon a knowl- 
edge of facts or upon the ability to do something. An examina- 
tion can assuredly be framed upon those lines. My opposition 
to the motion, then, is that it does not strike at the root of the 
evil. The root of the evil lies in the kind of examinations that 


are set. 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS FELL, St. JOHN’s COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, 
Mp.—I merely rise to say that I also feel I cannot support the 
motion, for the reason that I have the greatest confidence in the 
judgment of the gentlemen of the committee who acted as our 
representatives, and am sure they agree with all that has been said 
on the subject. I have no doubt that in their presentation of the 
case they have done all that was possible to harmonize the con- 
flicting opinions, and I believe, therefore, that this report is the 
most satisfactory that could be obtained under the circumstances. 


Mr. THEODORE C. MitTcHILL, Boys’ HicoH ScHOooL, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y.—I believe that this Association should look at one or two 
facts. The representatives of this Association in the National Con- 
ference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English took hold 
of a requirement that was not satisfactory. It has become more 
satisfactory. Why should we, therefore, punish them for having 
done the best they could with a refractory body by saying, “We 
will not accept your report?’ We cannot change that requirement 
now. New requirements will not be framed until the latter part 
of 1914 for the three or four following years. It is perfectly 
possible for this Association in its next four meetings to instruct 
its committee as to what to do. Such instructions will have a 
practical result. No practical result whatever would arise from 
our saying that we will not accept this report; we should simply 
be showing a discourtesy by so doing. 


Proressor Francis H. Stropparp.—This subject is not one 
which can be considered exhaustively in the brief sessions of a 
convention—however capable and experienced the men and 
women who compose the convention may be—with practical re- 
sults. It is one in which many colleges and many schools are 
interested. The chairman of this committee will say that in gen- 
eral he sympathizes with what Professor Slater has said; and he 
will say that every recommendation in this report, and every 
change in it from the last report, is exactly in the direction which 
Professor Slater has indicated; and that it is as strongly in that 
direction as under the circumstances this committee was willing 
as a body now to advance. 

The books were not selected haphazard by a group of prejudiced 
pundits. They were selected after one year’s study by a sub- 
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committee from the conference, composed of a representative from 
Yale and from Michigan University on the part of the colleges, 
from one training school, one eastern and one western prepara- 
tory school, on the part of the schools. They were selected after 
sending out thousands of circulars of inquiry to individuals, col- 
leges and schools; and after the opinions thus obtained had been 
formulated and tabulated. They represent, therefore, not indi- 
vidual opinions—not the opinion, perhaps, of Professor Child, 
Professor Slater, or myself—but the actual voting of hundreds 
of schools and colleges. 

By one speaker this report has been spoken of as a compromise. 
I had hoped it would be considered as a progressive advance 
rather than as a compromise. The difference is that a compro- 
mise is a settlement below the level of the best desires of the 
majority, made to avoid difficulty or to avert clamorous attack, 
while a progressive advance is a settlement above the level of the 
desires of the majority made in hope that time will bring all up to 
it. The compromise gives the result of a dissatisfied security ; the 
progressive advance gives a satisfaction, though with it there may 
be some sense of insecurity. 

Your committee is seriously trying to obey the mandates of 
this Association, and while the discussion has not been mainly on 
this report, but rather on the matter of examinations, I am sure 
that the committee has learned much that will guide it. I feel 
certain that a strengthening of your own plans in this respect is 
better than a vote of want of confidence. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—The time is very 
short and we have heard this discussed from all standpoints. It 
seems to me there is nothing to be gained by further delay. This 
report is the best that we can get at this time. I believe the proper 
course is to accept the report and trust to the committee and to the 
Association to make in the future such changes as experience may 
suggest. Therefore I move you, sir, as a substitute for the motion 
before us, that we accept and approve the report. 

The motion was seconded. 


PROFESSOR SLATER.—In regard to that motion I would say that 
my motion was offered in ignorance of the fact that the report of 
our committee had already become operative—that no vote we 
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could take could become operative. If that be true, such a motion 
would have been idle waste of time. I shall vote, therefore, for 
the substitute. 

THE PRESIDENT.—AIl in favor of this substitute will say Aye; 
contrary, No. It is carried. It is not necessary, I think, to put it 
again. 

There is business before us should be taken up as promptly as 
possible. The report of the Treasurer will first be presented. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

GENTLEMEN: I present herewith my report of the condition of 
the treasury of your Association for the year 1908-09, as embodied 
in the accompanying statement of receipts and disbursements, with 
the necessary vouchers. 

The receipts for the year amounted in all to $1,342.54, and the 
disbursements to $959.61, leaving in my hands today a balance of 
$382.93, to which will be added, in January next, as interest on the 
certificate for $300 in the Farmers’ Trust Company, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., the sum of $10.50, making the entire amount of bal- 
ance in my hands for the coming year $393.43. The expenses of 
the Association again exceeded the income from membership 
dues, so that this balance is $94.11 less than that reported last year. 

I append a summary of receipts and disbursements as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand November 27, 1908, including certifi- 

Se OE I FE i a vk ook here cevnsneenss $473 54 
Interest on certificate of deposit ................4.. 14 00 
Membership dues for 1907-08, 5 schools........... 25 00 
Membership dues for 1908-09, 164 schools......... 820 00 
Membership dues for 1909-10, 2 schools........... 10 00 
Interest falling due January 19, I910................ IO 50 


Amount of receipts, including $400 certificate.... $1,353 04 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 





For Executive Committee expenses...... $40 O1 
For clerks and stenographers............ 123 97 
For postage and expressage............. 43 22 
ll EN $.4.23602200dcenenerewesens 563 16 
Pee SD avavctnacadwessnaseewesews 150 00 
For Committee on Entrance Requirements IO 0O 
For National Conference on Colleges and 
BE Kis evebctecneeesevecaneeeoes 29 25 
Amount of disbursements .......... $959 61 959 61 
Balance in hand, including certifi- 
rr $393 43 
The accounts balancing......... $1,353 04 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun B. Kierrer, Treasurer. 
Lancaster, Pa., November 22, 1909. 


On motion the Treasurer’s report was accepted. 
The Auditing Committee reported as follows: 


We have examined the Treasurer’s account with accompanying 
checks and vouchers and find the same to be correct. 


Joun L. Stewart, 
FRANK ROLLINS, 
Committee. 
This report was, on motion, accepted. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
To the Association: 


As officers of the Association for the year 1909-10 we recom- 
mend the following gentlemen: 


Principal James M. GREEN, State and Model School, Trenton, 


President 
N. J. 
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Vice-Presidents 


Dean Witt1AM A. Wixpur, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Headmaster Stmon J. McPuHeErson, Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 

President CHARLES A. R1icHMoND, Union College, Schenectady, 
m. ¥. 

Principal JANE L. Browne ti, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Principal A. H. Bertin, Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Secretary. 


ProFEssor ARTHUR Hopson QUINN, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer. 


Professor JoHN B. KirFFErR, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Members of the Executive Committee 


(President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio.) 

Mr. JAMES G. CROSWELL, Master of the Brearley School, New 
York City. 

Dean Epwarp H. Grirrin, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Professor Louis BEvirr, JR., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
Principal THomas W. SIpweE Lt, Friends’ School, Washington, 
mC. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Joun H. DENBIGH, 
Chairman. 


On motion the report was accepted and the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the officers as named in the report. 
They were accordingly declared elected. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Secretary then presented the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

The Executive Committee begs to report that the following 
colleges and schools were admitted to membership in the Asso- 
ciation during the year 1908-9: 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa.; The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C.; The University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md.; Gunston Hall, Washington, D. C.; Holton-Arms 
School, Washington, D. C.; The William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Hill’s School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The following institutions have ceased to be members of the 
Association : 

The Balliol School, Utica, N. Y.; Beaver College, Beaver, Pa. 


THE PRESIDENT.—Next is a report of the Committee of Twelve 
on the quantity of entrance requirements. 


Mr. WILSON FARRAND, NEWARK ACADEMY.—That committee 
made a preliminary report a year ago, and then was continued for 
another year. It has not done any work this year, because it 
found that, before it carried out the plans that it had, it was 
necessary to have an authoritative definition of a unit, and that 
definition of a unit has only been adopted and promulgated within 
the last few weeks. A similar committee was also at work in 
New England, and this committee has not yet reached a point 
in its work at which we could advantageously co-operate with it. 
As any report, therefore, that we could make at this time would 
be simply tentative, we prefer to make none. If agreeable to the 
Association the committee will be glad to be continued, and we 
hope that during the coming year it may be able to accomplish 
something worth reporting. 

On motion the committee was continued for another year. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Executive Committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Midde States and Maryland. 


Dear Sirs: As the representative of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland to 
the recent conference of the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which was held at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., October 9, I have the 
honor to submit the following report: 

Representatives were present from all the eight associations 
and boards comprising the membership of the committee. In 
addition, the Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
Hon. Elmer E. Brown, who is a member ex officio, was pres- 
ent. The first business of the conference was the election of 
officers, which resulted in the re-election of the officers of the 
preceding year, as follows: President, George E. MacLean, of 
the State University of Iowa; vice-president, Headmaster Wil- 
son Farrand, of Newark Academy; and secretary-treasurer, Dean 
Frederick C. Ferry, of Williams College. The chief business of 
the session was devoted to the consideration of a report of the 
committee, consisting of Headmaster Farrand, Dean Ferry, Presi- 
dent Pritchard, and Principal Bliss, which had been appointed at 
the previous meeting to take into consideration the following 
questions : 


1. The definition of the unit for measurement of admission 
requirements to involve two elements: the number and length of 
the weekly periods devoted to it in school, and the proportion of 
the entire school work of the year which it comprises. 


2. The terminology of preparatory subjects; definitions of 
“hour,” “count,” “point,” “exercise,” “period,” etc. 


3. The quality of preparation for college as demanding at- 
tention before further increase in quantity of preparatory sub- 
jects is attempted. 


4. The best way of arriving at an agreement on a scale of 
units for the measure of admission requirements. 
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This committee submitted a report as to the definition of a 
unit, which definition, after extended discussion, was slightly 
amended, and, as finally adopted, read as follows: 

A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary 
school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 

This statement is designed to afford a standard of measure- 
ment for the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four- 
year high school course as a basis, and assumes that the length 
of the school year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, that a period 
is from forty to sixty minutes in length, and that the study is pur- 
sued for four or five periods a week; but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a satisfactory year’s work in any subject cannot be accom- 
plished in less than one hundred and twenty sixty-minute hours, 
or their equivalent. Schools organized on any other than a four 
years’ basis can, nevertheless, estimate their work in terms of this 
unit. 

It may be of interest here to state that I am informed by the 
secretary that this definition of a unit has since been accepted and 
approved by the College Entrance Examination Board. It is 
believed that this definition of the unit will have far-reaching 
and beneficial results. 

The committee was not prepared to report on the other subjects 
which had been referred to it; accordingly it was continued, and 
several additional subjects which were suggested for future con- 
sideration were also referred, as will appear from the printed 
minutes, which the Secretary informs me he expects will be ready 
in time for distribution at the annual meeting of our Association. 

It was voted that the Association of American Universities be 
invited to send a delegate to the National Conference Committee. 

In the opinion of your representative, the National Conference 
Committee is destined to become increasingly useful as its work 
develops; for not only through its membership are the several 
leading educational associations of the various sections of the 
country brought into touch with one another, but also its organiza- 
tion should serve as a clearing-house for the most progressive 
ideas in education within its particular province. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN V. AMEs. 


The report was, on motion, accepted. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
CERTIFICATE BOARD. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1909. 
Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, Secretary. 

My Dear Doctor Quinn: In your capacity as Secretary of 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, I am sending you the following 
memorandum, not as a report, which is not necessary, but simply 
for the information of the Association if you desire to present it. 

As the Association has already been informed, a meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, November 14, 1909, which was attended by 
representatives of upwards of twenty colleges, the object of the 
meeting being to complete, so far as possible, the organization of 
a college entrance certificate board. This conference considered 
in detail the constitution and rules which had been prepared for 
the board and, after making some revisions, authorized the print- 
ing of the revised constitution and rules, which were then to be 
submitted to the colleges interested. Upon the ratification of 
these instruments by at least fifteen of the participating colleges, 
the board was to come into existence, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out these provisions. The colleges which have 
so far ratified the constitution and rules (thirteen in number) are 
the following: 

George Washington University, University of Rochester, Wells 
College, St. Stephen’s College, Woman's College, Baltimore; New 
York University, Lehigh University, Temple College, Philadel- 
phia; Colgate University, Swarthmore College, Vassar College, 
College of St. Francis Xavier, St. John’s College. 

Until two more colleges ratify the constitution and rules it 
will not be possible for the committee appointed at the Philadel- 
phia conference to take further action. Such is the present status 
of the affair. 

I am about to send a final communication to the colleges which 
attended the Philadelphia conference, hoping that interest in the 
project may be renewed on the part of some of those which have 
not, as yet, taken favorable action, or if there is serious objection 
on the part of any to the constitution or rules, to see what changes 
would meet the objections. 

Yours very truly, 
EpwIn S. CRAWLEY, 
Chairman. 


On motion the report was approved. 
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The President reappointed Professor Herman V. Ames, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as delegate of this Association to 
the National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. He also reappointed as representatives 
of the Association on the College Entrance Examination Board: 
Mr. J. G. Croswell, of New York; Mr. Wilson Farrand, of 
Newark; Mr. J. H. Denbigh, of New York; Mr. E. J. Goodwin, 
of Brooklyn, and Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 


DEAN Epwarp H. GriFFIN, JOHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY.— 
I move a vote of appreciation of the hospitality of the universi- 
ties, colleges and schools of Washington. I do not know when 
this Association has received more convenient and agreeable 
hospitality than we have had here in Washington. These rooms 
were especially commodious and pleasant; and the reception last 
night was certainly very charming; and certainly in all ways 
everything that could be done has been done for us. 

The motion was made, seconded and carried. The meeting 
then adjourned. 
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INSTITUTION. LOCATION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Columbia Grammar School...;New York City (34 
: OS RSt St) isvs.c:cie:esie Benajmin Howell Campbell. 
Columbia High School....... Columbia, Pa....... Mary Y. Welsh. 
Columbia University.......... New York City..... Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
Cornell University............ hoes, BK. Y...... +20 J. G. Schurman, LL.D. 
Commtty Genel... <cviccevces Baltimore, Md....... S. a Kinney. 
David A. Kennedy, Ph.D. 
Dearborn-Morgan School...... Orange, B. J...0sc0e Mes. Abby B. Mecaen. 
Delaware College............ Newark, Del..:........0: George A. Harter, Ph.D. 


De Witt Clinton High School. 


Dickinson College 
Eastern District High School. 


eee reer eee ee 


Eastern High School 
Easton High School.......... 
East Orange High School.... 
Emma Willard School 
Episcopal Academy 
Erasmus Hall High School.. 
Ethical Culture School 


eeeeeeeee 
sere ereee 
eee eee erece 


Franklin and Marshall Acad.. 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Friends’ Central High School. 


New York City (59th 
St. and roth Ave.). 
Carlisle, Pa 


wees reece 


Brooklyn, N._ Y. 
(Drigg’s Av. and 
ee + eee 

Baltimore, Md....... 

Easton, Pa......0c0- 


‘East Orange, N. J... 


ct ae 
Philadelphia, Pa 
.|/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
‘New York City (Cen- 

tral Park W. and 

ee 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa....... 
Philadelphia (15th 

and Race Sts.).... 


eeree 





School 
School 


Friends’ 
Friends’ 


Friends’ School 


Friends’ School............... 
Friends’ Select School 


eo eee ere eee eees 


eee ee ree ee eeeee 


eee sence 


Friends’ Seminary 


Gallaudet College 
George School 
Georgetown College 
George Washington University 
Germantown Academy 
Girls’ Commercial High School 


Girls’ High School 
Girls’ High School 


ee ee 
ee 


Girls’ Latin School 


Girls’ Normal School 


Halsted School 
Hamilton College 
Haverford College 
Haverford School 
Hill School 
Hobart College 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
Holman School for Girls 


cere eeeeee 


eee eer e ere eeeee 
eo eee ere eee ee 
eee eee eee ere 
ee ey 
ee eee ere ers eee seers 
eee eer e ere ee eee 
eee eee 
a eree 


Horace Mann School 


‘Germantown, 


| (1809 I 


Baltimore, Md....... 

(Coulter St.)...... 
Washington, D. C. 
See 
Wilmington, Del.... 
Philadelphia (140 N. 

> See 
New York City (226 

ie | ae 
Washington, D. C.. 
George School, Pa.. 
Georgetown, D. C.. 
Washington, D. c... 
Philadelphia (Gtn.).. 
Philadelphia (Broad 

and Green Sts.)... 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Philadelphia (17th 

et Garden 
Baltimore, Md. (24th 

and St. Paul’s Sts.) 
Philadelphia (1301 

Spring Garden St.) 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Clnton, WW. YY oecssce 
Haverford, Pa 
Haverford, Pa 
Pottstown, Pa 


ee ee eee 


oo ee eee 


Geneva, HN. ¥....+2 
Ossining, (a eee 
Philadelphia (2209 

Watnut St.).....+. 





New York City 





John T. Buchanan. 
George Edward Reed, D.D., LL.D. 


William T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
Robert R. Wright. 
William A. Jones. 
Charles W. Evans. 

Anna Leach. 

William H. Klapp, M.D. 
Walter B. Gunnison. 


William E. Stark. 

E. M. Hartman. 

John S. Stahr, Ph.D., D.D 
J. Eugene Baker. 
Anna W. Speakman. 

E. C. Wilson. 


Stanley R. Yarnall. 
Thomas W. Sidwell. 


.|Herschel A. Norris. 


J. Henry Bartlett. 
Edward B. Rawson. 


.|Edw. Minor Gallaudet, LL.D. 


.\J. S. Walton, Ph.D 

.|Rev. David H. Buell, S.J. 

Charles W. Needham, D.D., LL.D. 
William Kershaw, Ph.D. 


Emily L. Graham. 
W. L. Felter, Ph.D. 


W. W. Birdsall. 
Leonard A. Blue. 


J. Monroe Willard. 

Mary S. Jenkins. 

M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
Isaac Sharpless, LL.D. 

Charles S. Crossman. 

John Meigs, Ph.D. 

Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson, LL.D. 
Dwight Holbrook, Ph.D. 


Adéle B. Ebbinghausen 
Virgil Prettyman, Ph.D. 
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INSTITUTION. LOCATION. ‘HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Howard University B sister veret ste W ashington, D. C... Rev. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D., LL.D. 
Irving School..... Re ASI ‘New York City (35 
| W. 84th St.)...... Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University.... Baltimore, Md....... ira Remsen, LL.D. 
Kee Mar College. ........000. tlagerstown, Md..... j. Emory Shaw. 
Kent Place School............ ‘Summit, N. J....... Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul. 
Lafayette College..........2.00 Fasten, Pa.cccccssce Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Lansdowne High School...... Lansdowne, Pa...... Walter L. Philips. 
Lawrenceville School......... Lawrenceville, N. J...S. J. McPherson, Ph.D. 
Lebanon Valley College....... Annville, Pa........ Rev. A. P. Funkhouser. 
Lehigh University... 0002000 S. Bethlehem, Pa.... Henry S. Drinker, LL.D. 
Linden Hall Seminary........ SS ee Rev. Charles D. Kreider. 
Beyola Sehool. ..........c«sseces New York City (65 
=”) 3 ere Rev. N. N. McKinnon, §.J. 
McDonogh School............ McDonogh, Md....../ Sidney T. Moreland. 
Mackenzie School............. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.. Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
Miss Madeira School.......... Washington, . ¢ 
(1326 19th St.)....Lucy Madeira. 
Maher Preparatory School..... Philadelphia (605 
Hale Bide.)....-.0+! John F. Maher. 
Manhattan College............ New York City! 
(Grand Boulevard 
and 331St St.).....:. Brother Jerome. 
Manual Training High School Brooklyn, N. Y...... Charles D. Larkins. 
Maryland State Normal School Baltimore, Md....... George Washington Ward, Ph.D. 
Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg, Pa.....! William — Irvine, Ph.D. 
f Henry Waters. 
Mohegan Lake School........ Mohegan, N. Y...... 1 Alert © Lioder. 
Montclair Military Academy..| Montclair, N. J...... John G. Mac Vicar. 
Montclair High School........ Montclair, N. J...... H. W. Dutch. 
Moravian Parochial School..|Bethlehem, Pa....... Albert G. Rau. 
Moravian Seminary........... Bethlehem, Pa....... J. Max Hark, D.D. 
Morris High School.......... New York City (Bos- 
ton Road and 166th 
3 errr John H. Denbigh. 
Morristown School........... Morristown, N. J.... Francis C. Woodman. 
Mt. Pleasant Academy........ Ossining, N. Y...... Cc. F. Brusie. 
Muhlenberg College.......... Allentown, Pa....... Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D. 
Neptune Township High 
WIN isos iach in nwicw sie Ocean Grove, N. J....L. A. Doren. 
Newark Academy............. Newark, N. J.......| bite Farrand. 
Newark High School.......... Newark, N.. J...+0.0| E. Stearns. 
New York University........ New York City...... | Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D. 
Normal College.............. New York City 
(Park Av. and 68th 
2 ) Perr. 'George S. Davis, Ph.D. 
Northeast Manual Training) | 
rrr. Philadelphia, Pa..... ‘Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
Packer Institute.........0s0. Brooklyn, N. Y......| Edwin J. Goodwin, Ph.D. 
Paterson High School........ Paterson, N. J. (160 
Market St.)........ J. A. Reinhart. 
eee ‘Hightstown, N. J.... Roger W. Swetland. 
ll OTE eT EEE ‘Chambersburg, Pa... Magnus C. Ihlseng, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State College.... State College, Pa.....E. E. Sparks, Ph.D. 
Perkiomen Seminary......... Pennsburg, Pa...... ‘Rev. O. S. Kriebel. 
Philadelphia Collegiate Insti- Philadelphia (1720 
_ SenSeerter aera PS 3} eee Susan C. Lodge. 
yk, re ‘Elizabeth, N. J...... S. Archibald Smith. 
Plainfield High School....... Plainfield, N. J...... I. W. Travell. 
Polytechnic Prep. School...... Brooklyn, N. Y. (99 
| Livingston St.)....,Alvan E. Duerr. 
Princeton University..........| \Princeton, N. J...... |Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 
Rand Collegiate School....... "Trenton, N. | See Edwin W. Rand. 
(Misses) Rayson’s School.... |New York City (164 
W. sth St)... ‘Amy Rayson. 


Red Bank High School........ ‘Redbank, N. J....... S. V. Arrowsmith. 
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INSTITUTION. | ~ LOCATION. S HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Riverview Academy rere ..|Poughkeepsie, | = * J. B. Bisbee. 
Rutgers College. .........ss00 ‘New Brunswick, N. ji W. H. S. Demarest, D.D. 
—— Preparatory Academy! New Brunswick, N. J.|Eliot R. Payson, Ph.D. 
errr Me Watdaseetaes | Mrs. Life and the Misses Stowe. 
Sachs’ Collegiate Institute..... ‘New York City (38 
| W. soth St.).. z Otto Koenig, J.U.D. 
Sach’s School for Girls....... New York City (11 
| We BOG: SED! ce..si So. H. Liete. 
Be SI + sod eccnuauieiieme leah iNew York City (257 
| W. 86th St.)......| Emma G. Sebring. 
St. Agiies: SCHOO s....6...60 aise \Albome, BH. Yocecese |Catharine Regina Seabury. 
St. Jones Calleme....cscscess ‘Annapolis, Md....... |Thomas Fell, LL.D. 
St. Lawrence University...... i\Canton, N. Y....... |Rev. Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
SE Eite's Scheel... .:..6.<:6:8:0:008 |Wayne, iL ees | Charles Henry Strout. 
a | ee Burlington, N. J..... \John Fearnley. 
St. Paul’s School.........+:. \Garden City, L. I....) Walter R. Marsh. 
St. Stephen’s College.........;Annandale, N. Y....|Rev. Thomas R. Harris, D.D. 
Shady Side Academy.........! ‘Pittsburg, Pa. ( 5035, 
| Castleman St.)..... |W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Stahr’s School....... \Lancaster, Pa....... | Alice H. Byrne. 
State Model School........... (Trenton, N. J....... | James M. Green, Ph.D. 
Staten Island Academy....... ‘New Brighton, N. Y.! Frederick E. Partington. 
State Normal School.........|West Chester, Pa....|G. M. Phillips, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Stuart’s School....... Pittsburgh, Pa. (4721| 
| Fifth Ave.)....... ‘Ella Gordon Stuart. 
Stuyvesant High School.......! ‘(New York City (34 a 
-e | } eee Sl tenest R. Von Nardroff, Ph.D. 
Swarthmore College.......... Swarthmore, Pa.....! ‘Joseph Swain, LL.D. 
Swarthmore High School...... Swarthmore, i a iB. Holmes Wallace. 
Swarthmore Prep. School..... ‘Swarthmore, Pa.....| | Arthur H. Tomlinson. 
Syracuse University......... -|Syracuse, N. Y...... Rev. Jas. Roscoe ie S.T.D., LL.D. 
Temple College............... \Philadelphia, Pa..... |Rev. R. H. Conwell. 
Thurston Preparatory School. eres Pa. (Sha-| 
| py Bere |Alice M. Thurston. 
Tome School for Boys........ port Deposit, Md.. ..| Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 
eee |Schenectady, > & |B. H. Ripton, Dean. 
University of Pennsylvania...|Philadelphia, Pa..... ‘Charles C. Harrison, LL.D. 
University of Rochester......| |Rochester, N. Y..... ‘Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y.. . Albany, Bee |Andrew S. Draper, LL.D. 
Ursinus College..............- | Collegeville, Pa..... ‘George L. Omwake, Dean. 
Wassat CONC oc. ociocckccsiows Poughkeepsie, N. Y..|James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
Wadleigh High School....... New York City (114th 
St. and 7th Av.)../John G, Wight, Ph.D. 
Warren High School......... Warret, Fe....650 W. L. MacGowan. 
Washington and Jefferson! 
DE ides dehawiaanuen \Washington, Pa...... James N. Rule. 
Washington and Jefferson Col- | 
NEI ore nce ctareieverenever nel ores eas Washington, Pa...... \James D. Moffatt, D.D. 
Washington College.......... ‘Chestertown, Md....|James W. Cain, LL.D. 
Washington School for Boys../Washington, D. C! 
| (Wisconsin Av.)..|Louis L. Hooper. 
Waynesburg College.......... Waynesburg, Pa.....|A. F. Lewis. 
. See Aurora, KH. Y..... \Rev. Geo. Morgan Ward, D.D. 
West Chester High School....|West Chester, Pa....|/ Addison L. Jones. 
Western High School.. .-|Baltimore, Md....... ‘David E. Weglein. 
Western Maryland College. . . Westminster, Md.. ..|Rev. Thomas Hamilton Lewis, D.D. 
Western University of Pa.. ../Allegheny, SEE |Samuel Black McCormick, D.D., LL.D. 
Westtown Boarding School.../Westtown, Pa....... William F. Wickersham. 
Wilmington High School...... 'Wilmington, Del.....|A. H. Berlin. 
Wy SS cc cnceseccues \Chambersburg, Pa.. .|M. H. Reaser, Ph.D. 
Woman’s College............. Baltimore, |. |: ee John Franklin Goucher, LL.D. 
Woman’s College............. (Frederick, Md....... Joseph H. Apple. 
Wyoming Seminary........... \Kingston, eee! i\Rev. L. L. Sprague, D.D. 
errr \Lancaster, Pa....... Rev. Frederick Gardiner. 


Yonkers High School........./Yonkers, N. Y...... ‘William A. Edwards. 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1908. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. Clellan A. Bowman, President; A. E. 
Gobble, W. S. Keiter, H. Franklin Schlegel, William P. Winter. 

BALDWIN ScHoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Jane L. Brownell, Principal. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Thomas K. Smith. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHOoOL For Girts, Birmingham, Pa, Miss N. J. Davis, Co- 
Principal; A. R. Grier, President. 

BorDENTOWN Miitary INstituTE, Bordentown, N. J. Rev. T. H. Landon, 
Headmaster. 

BREARLEY SCHOOL, 17 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. James G. 
Croswell, Master. 

Bryn Mawr Scuoo., Baltimore, Md. Mary Sherwood. 

BuckKneELL University, Lewisburg, Pa. John H. Harris, President. 

CARNEGIE FounpDATION, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. John G. Bow- 
man, Secretary. 

CrentTRAL Hicu Scoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter Roberts, J. T. Rorer, G. 
A. Snook. 

Co.umBiA Hic ScHoon, Lancaster, Pa. Rebecca J. Sauber. 

CotumBiA HicH ScuHoor, Columbia, Pa. Mary Y. Welsh, Principal. 

CotumBiA University, New York City. James H. Canfield, Thomas §S. 
Fiske, Gonzalez Lodge, Julius Sachs. 

ComMeErcIAL Hicu ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Carolyn W. Stretch. 

Conway Hatt, Carlisle, Pa. W. A. Hutchinson. 

CorNnELL University, Ithaca, N. Y. George P. Bristol. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, Newark, Del. George A. Harter, President; W. Owen 
Sypherd. 

Dickinson CoLieck, Carlisle, Pa. W. L. Gooding, G. W. Moore, J. H. 
Morgan, Dean; C. W. Prettyman, M. W. Prince. 

DowNINcTowNn Hicu ScuHoo.t, Dowingtown, Pa, John R. Hunsieker, 
Principal. 

DrexeEt Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Henry V. Gumimere. 

EASTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Lancaster, Pa. Erwin H. DeLong. 

Easton Hicu Scuoot, Easton, Pa. Susan R. Miller, 

Episcopal AcavEMY, Philadelphia, Pa. William H. Klapp, Headmaster ; 
Jefferson Shiel. 

Eruicat Currure ScHoo.t, New York City. William E. Stark, Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL AcADEMY, Lancaster, Pa. R. G. Appel, Edwin 
M. Hartman, Principal; J. G. Helin, Edwin A. Nace, J. N. Schaeffer, 
F. Lyman Windolph, M. W. Witmer. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLEcE, Lancaster, Pa. A. T. G. Apple, John 
M. Chambers, Joseph H. Dubbs, C. N. Heller, A. V. Hiester, John B. 
Kieffer, George F. Mull, R. C. Schiedt, John S. Stahr, President; Gar- 
rett W. Thompson. 

FrieNps’ Scuoo., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Francis N. Maxfield, E. 
W. Wistar, Stanley R. Yarnall, Principal. 

Frienns’ Scuoo., Washington, D. C. Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell. 

Frienps’ Centra Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa. J. Eugene Baker, W. E. Bar- 
rett, Abigail Jackson. 
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FRIENDS’ GrapEp ScHooL, West Chester, Pa. Anna B. Smedley, Principal. 

Frienps’ Setect Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa. Walter W. Haviland, Master; 
Samuel C. Wutins. 

Frignps’ SEMINARY, New York City. Alice S. Palmer, Principal. 

GrorcE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D.C. William A. Wilbur, 
Dean. 

GrorcETOwN University, Washington, D. C. Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J. 

Grirts’ Hich Scoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Elizabeth B. Albrecht, Amy Bow- 
man, Ira Bowman, Emma H. Carroll, Louise Haeseler, Sarah P. 
Miller, Katharine C. Puncheon, Margaret Sproul, A. C. Wight, Evaline 
Young. 

Girts’ Latin ScuHoo., Baltimore, Md. Leonard A. Blue, N. M. Wilmot, 
Jeannette L. Wilmot. 

Gunston Hat, Washington, D. C. Edith M. Clark. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion. 

HAveErForRD ColLLece, Haverford, Pa. W.H. Jackson. 

HicH Scuoot, Easton, Pa, E. C. Lavers. 

Hicu Scuoor ror Boys, Reading, Pa. Robert S. Birch, Principal. 

Miss Hitt’s Scuoon, Philadelphia. Pa. Miss Florence Jackson, Associate 
Principal; Caroline L. Steele. 

HotmaNn Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa. WHarriet M. Brownell, Adele D. Eb- 
binghausen, Principal; Genevieve A. Shryock. 

Horace Mann ScuHoon, New York City. Virgil Prettyman, Principal. 

Irvinc ScHoot, New York City. L. D. Ray, Mrs. L. D. Ray. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Murray Peabody Brush, 
John C. French. 

Kent Piace ScHoot, Summit, N. J. Mrs. S. W. Paul, Principal; A. S. 
Woodman. 

LANSDOWNE HicH ScuHoor, Lansdowne, Pa. Walter L. Philips. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J. Fletcher Durell. 

LAFAYETTE CoLLeck, Easton, Pa, E. D. Warfield, President. 

LEBANON VALLEY CoLLEcE, Annville, Pa. Andrew Bender, E. Benjamin 
Bierman, J. E. Lehman, S. Edwin Rupp, H. H. Shenk, Dean; John S. 
Shippee. 

LeHicH University, South Bethlehem, Pa. John L. Stewart, C. L. Thorn- 
burg. 

LInDEN HALL, Lititz, Pa. [Miss] V. Gerhart, Mrs. Charles D. Kreider, 
Helen E. Shields, Lucy A. Tietze. 

McDonocn Scuooit, McDonogh, Md. S. T. Moreland. 

MACKENZIE ScHooL, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Alexander Mackenzie, James C. 
Mackenzie, Director; William N. Marcy, H. A. Prichard. 

Mercerspurc AcapemMy, Mercersburg, Pa. G. L. Shelley. 

Montclair, N. J. Randall Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools. 

Monvciair Hicw Scuoor, Montclair, N. J. Herbert W. Dutch, Principal. 

MoraviIAN SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa. Helena M. Hoch. 

Newark AcapeMy, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 
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NorMAL CoLLecE, New York City. Lao G. Simons. 

Onrey Acavemy, Oley, Pa. Carl G. Leech. 

Paterson Hicu Scuoor, Paterson, N. J. Edward M. Roeder. 

PeppiE Institute, Hightstown, N. J. Sherman A. Allen, Nelson L. Green, 
R. E. Harmon, R. W. Swetland, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. S. G. Hefelbower, President. 

PENN Hatt, Chambersburg, Pa. M. C. Ihlseng. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President. 

PERKIOMEN SEMINARY, Pennsburg, Pa. Rev. O. S. Kriebel. 

PHILADELPHIA CoLLEGIATE Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Susan C. 
Lodge, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y. G. W. M. Maier, 
Eugene R. Smith. 

MissEs Rayson’s ScHoot, New York City, Amy Rayson, M. E. Rayson. 

RIvErvVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Josiah Bartlett. 

Rutcers CoLLecE, New Brunswick, N. J. Louis Bevier, Jr. 

RIEGELSVILLE ACADEMY, Riegelsville, Pa. Glenn C. Heller, Principal. 

St. Joun’s CoLLece, Annapolis, Md. Thomas Fell, President. 

St. JosEpH’s Coiuece, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. W. S. Singleton, S. J. 

SHaApy Swe Acapvemy, Pitisburg, Pa. W.R. Crabbe, J. B. Hench. 

Surpren ScuHoo., Lancaster, Pa. Inez H. Barclay, A. S. Johns, Kirk John- 
son, Alice Webb Stockwell. 

Stuyvesant Hicw Scuoot, New York City. William E, Breckenridge. 

SwartHMorE Hicw ScHoo.i, Swarthmore, Pa. B. Holmes Wallace, Prin- 
cipal. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. W.H. Metsler. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH, Lancaster, Pa. George 
W. Richards. 

Tome ScuHoot ror Boys, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas S. Baker, Headmaster. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw York, Albany, N. Y. Frank Rollins. 

UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. Edwin S. Crawley, 
Arthur H. Quinn, Lightner Witmer. 

Ursinus CoLtieck, Collegeville, Pa. W. A. Kline, George Leslie Omwake, 
Dean. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON CoLLEGE, Washington, Pa. Robert B. English, 
James D. Moffat, President. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON AcADEMY, Washington, Pa. James N. Rule. 

West CuEster Hicu Scuoo., West Chester, Pa. Oren J. Barnes, Principal. 

WEst1own Boarpinc ScHoo.t, Westiown, Pa. William F. Wickersham, 
Principal. 

Witson Coiiece, Chambersburg, Pa. Adelaide Bird, Mabel I. Hart. 

Woman’s Coiiece, Frederick, Md. J. H. Apple, President, Nellie P. 
Blanchard, [Miss] W. A. Lantz, Lilian Welsh. 

Yeates Scuoo., Lancaster, Pa. Rev. F. Gardiner, Principal, Mrs. Frederic 
Gardiner, Willard H. Stansfield. 

York ConLecrate Institute, York, Pa. Margaret S. Bixby, Albert B. 
Carner, Edith H. Chapman, E. T. Jeffers, President. 








